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HOUGH it be true that, in the literary repub lic, there 

are no diftinétions of rank or fex, yet what critic is there 
fo hardy as not to be imprefled with a partial veneration when 
a fair writer brandifhes her crow quill. “To be hing how- 
ever, notwithftanding our partiality for Mrs. Macaulay, yet we 
cannot think that, in the volume before us, fhe has difcharged 
the duty of a judicious and candid hiftorian. 

Having, in the introduction to the firft volume, avowed that 
liberty was the object of a fecondary worfhip in her delighted 
imagination, we took occafion to caution her againft an exube- 
rance cf zeal, even in that glorious caufe; and we were glad, in 
cur review of the fecond volume, to do juftice to fome inftances 
of moderation and impartiality. , 

We are forry however to obferve, that, in the volume now 
before us, fhe kindles as fhe proceeds, till, in many inftances, 
fhe appears inflamed to fuch a high decree of party enthufiafm, 
as to lofe fight of that candour we with fo much pleafure com- 
mended. 

This volume opens with the profperous condition of the king’s 
affairs in 1643, when he would certainly have obtained a tri- 

umph over the parliament, which muft have been fatal to the 
liberties of this nation, had he not been prevented by the jea- 
Joufy of his own adherents, who knew his arbitrary difpoiition 
too well to with him fo fuccefsful: they therefore perfuaded 
him to undertake the fiege of Glocefter, at a time when, had 
he marched to London, he might have put an end to the civil 
war, and Britifh freedom, at one blow. 
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MonTHLY CATALOGUE. 


Ode VIIIth of the 4th Book. 
To Daniet Wes, E(q; 


I would with all my heart and foul, 
Send every friend a golden bowl, 

- And with each bow! a purfe of gold, 
Fo fill the bowl and make it {mile, 
And to fecure the bowl awhile, 

From being either pawn’d or fold. 
Toevery military friend, 
Heroic tripods I would fend, 
Tripods fit only for brave fellows; 
That 1s to fay, cratches a:pair, 
And one ftout leg of the fame ware, 
, Made like the:noffet of a bellows. 


Pictures Pd fend of every {chool, 
I am fo generous a fool, 

With ftatues too and bufts for niches, 
Theie I would fend to.none but you, 
The prince and mirror of virta, 

If 1 was mafter of fuch riches. 


The Author has printed the Latin original with his imitations, and 
we would gladly fave our Readers the trouble of turning to the book, 
but cannot {pare room. 

There is nothing either:in the imitations, or the two original pieces, 
that is adapted to the fituation of the friend for whofe fake they are faid 
to have been written; nor even any piece of general confolation. 

The alderman’s fpeech in a dream, is againft abolifhing the diftinc- 
tion of parties, or rather the names whig and tory ; and the principal 
reafon is to prevent virtue from being confounded with vice; ‘ the com- 
monett ftreetwa'ker in the fuburbs of virtue, fays the dreaming alder- 
man, that never refufed any favour but the laft, and the moft common 
whig, deferve better from mankind than to be ranked with common 
whores, and confounded with hackney tories,’ There are fome ftrokes 
of a certain kind of humour in this piece which are exceptionable, io 
proportion as they are charatteriftic. H. 

ae Our Readers will, probably, on this occafion, recollect the droll 
and whimfical author of Crazy Tales: fee Review, Vol. xxvi. p. 450 
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HOUGH ict be truce that, in the literary repub lic, there 

are no diftinGtions of rank or fex, yet what critic is there 
fo hardy as not to be imprefled with a partial veneration when 
a fair writer brandifhes her crow quill. To be sabteitg how- 
ever, n notwithftanding our partiality for Mrs. Macaulay, vet we 
cannot think that, in the volume before us, fhe has difcharged 
the duty of a judicious and candid hiftorian. 

Having, in the introduction to the firft volume, avowed that 
Jiberty was the object of a fecondary worfhip in her delighted 
imagination, we took occafion to caution her againft an exube- 
rance cf zeal, even in that glorious caufe; and we were glad, in 
cur review of the fecond volume, to do juftice to fome in{tances 
of moderation and impartiality. 

We are forry however to obferve, that, in the volane now 
before us, fhe kindles as fhe proceeds, till, in many inftances, 
fhe appears inflamed to fuch a high degree of party enthufiafm, 
as to lofe fight of that candour we with fo much pleafure com- 
mended. | 

This volume opens with the profperous condition of the king’s 
affairs in 1643, when he would certainly have obtained a tri- 
umph over the parliament, which muft have been fatal to the 
liberties of this nation, had he not been prevented by the jea- 
Joufy of his own adherents, who knew his arbitrary difpotition 
too well to with him fo fuccefsful: they therefore perfuaded 
him to undertake the fiege of Glocefter, at a time when, had 
he marched to London, he might have put an end to the civil 
war, and Britifh freedom, at one blow. 
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We do not propofe to tire our Readers by giving a regular 
_abftract of the occurrences of this well-known part of the Eng- 
lith hiftory. We fhall confine our obfervations therefore is 
thofe few parts, which affurd any thing new, and worthy of 
animadverfion. 

Speaking of the confpiracies againft the parliament, our fair 
Hittorian takes occafion to vent her indignation againft poor 
Waller, and the whole rhyming race. ‘$ Edmund Waller, fa- 
mous for his poctic genius, who had made a confiderable figure 
in the fhort parliament, in an animated, eloquent {peech againft 
compounding with the king for a relinquithment of the tax of 
fhip-money, and in the beginning of this my had exprefled 
a fpirit of refentment avainit the oppreffions of the king’s admi- 
niftration, now, from thofe councils, which every day encreafed 
in boldnefs, began to fear, if his party was crowned with fuc- 
cefs, a total extinction of regal power, and the gaudy fplendor 
of a court; circumftances of prevalent, and almoft univerfal, 
influence over the rhyming race*, Perhaps, too, the king’s 
turn of fortune might have its effect; but, whenever were the 
principal motives that prevailed with Waller, either the fear of 
a republican government, or the defire of ingratiating himfelf 
with a power which, in appearance, had more than an equal 
chance for victory, he entered into a combination with Tom- 
kins, his brother-in-law, and one Challoner, “Yomkiny’s friend, 
to form, of the members of both houfes and citizens, a party 
{trong enough to oppofe the means neceflary to carry on the 
war. ‘The eails of Northumberland, Conway, and other no- 
blemen, had fo far encouraged the icheme. as to exprefs defires 
that expedients might be found to limit the authority exercifed 
by thecommons. ‘This defign, which had been made known to 
the king before the parliament’ s propofitions of peace were fent 
to him at Oxford, and on the account of which he had faluted 
Mr. Waller with the following exprefion, ‘* Who’ laft not leaft 
in love,” was fo highly improved on by royal council, that it 
arofe to the taking into the cuftody of the party the king’s chil- 
dren ; the fecuring the principal leaders of the two houfes, viz. 
the lords Say and Wharton, Sir Philip Stapleton, Mr. Pym, 
Hamden, and strode, with the lord-mayor and committee of the 


* ¢ Poets in general are, of all peogle, the leaft tenacious of popular 
privleges, and the moft ignorant in matiers of policy. ‘The flights of 
poetic fancy are too wild ‘for the exercile of fubjects bound wi:hin the 
limits of rationality, fimef:, convenience, and ufe. An imagination 
fufiicieatly warm and varied "for the produtions of poetry, has feldom 
folidity enough for invetligation, is apt to be affected with objects of 
fiew, ard to dwell with plealure on the romance of life. Poetry is the 
beii garb for panegyric, and princes have it in their power to be good 
patrons,’ 
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militia; to feize upon the out-works, forts, magazines, gates, 
and other places of importance, in the city and Tower ; and to 
let in the king’s forces, three thoufand of which were to advance 
from Oxford, fo foon as intelligence was received there that the 
matter Was come to a proper ripenefs. Whilft the three confpi- 
rators were concerting meafures, and forming lifts of thofe they 
imagined well affected to their fcheme, intelligence of their ma- 
chinations was carried, by Tomkins’s fervant, to Mr. Pym. 
Waller, Tomkins, and Challoner, were feized; and a com- 
miffion from the king to raife forces fufficient to execute the de- 
fizn, which had been carried to London by the lady Aubigny, 
found in Tomkins’s cellar.’ 

The note on this paflage is very obfervable. It is indeed 
pointed, and the periods are prettily turned ; but is it not the 
product of that very warm imagination which the lady affects to 
hold in fuch light efteem? “That poetry is a proper garb for 
panegyric will not be denied, but it is furely as good, and we 
will venture to fay as common, a garb for fatire. Befide, it 
may be added, that people of warm imaginations are generally 
moft reftlefs, and moft apt to take fire at any invafion of po-~ 
pular privileges. Men of folid and temperate judgment, who 
do not expect perfection in human affairs, are not over-hafty to 
quarrel with the conftitution or the adminiftration, on account 
of trivial defects : they know that Plato’s Republic and Moore’s 
Utopia are to the full as vifionary as the flying iflands and in- 
chanted caftles of romance, But with what confiftence can the 
fair Hiftorian pafs this fevere cenfure on the rhyming race, when 
but a few pages after, and in feveral parts of the work, fhe 
cites the authority of Milton, the great Britifh bard, who was 
the foremoft and moft inveterate oppofer of Charles ? 

Mrs. Macaulay takes particular notice of the propofitions for 
peace which,were made after the fecond battle of Newberry. 
©Whilft both parties,’ fhe obferves, * were thus vindicating 
their feveral claims by the fword, they did not fail, as ufual, to 
amufe the people with the expectation of a fudden peace, and 
themfelves with the hopes of obtaining by treaty, what neither 
fide had yet been able to gain by conteit. Three feveral mef- 
fages had been fent by the king with overtures of peace; but 
without relaxing fo much of his pretenfions as to own the two 
houfes of parliament. The parliament, who had been ail this 
fummer preparing propofitions, now fent them to the king; and, 
to thew the people they were more fincere than his majefty in 
their inclinations to reftore the public tranquility, they accepted 
of a fafe-conduct for their commiffioners * as to private perfons. 


When 

* «The Earl of Deabigh, Lords Maynard, Wenman, Maitland, 
Bbz the 
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When thefe repaired to Oxford, they were received by the king 
with a coldnefs which bordered on rudenefs : the accorhmoda. 
tions prepared for them were worfe than indifferent +; and on 
the king’s finding they had no power to bring matters to a con. 
clufion, they were treated with uncivil language t. ' 

Here we cannot help taking notice that in the Taft note un- 
derneath, the Lady euipiays a manifelt want of candour. We 
have a perfect recollection of the circumftances of the interview 
alluded to, and though it be true that the king told the commif- 
fioners'that © a letter-carrier might have done as well,’ yet the 
truth and impartiality of biftory required that the occafion on 
which this expre {ion was ufed, and the explanation which fol- 
lowed, fhould have been fairly itated. It then would have ay- 
peared that on the king’s propofing a modification of fome ar. 
ticles to the commiiioners, they an‘wered that they had no 
power to treat with refpect to any alteration, of the articles; to 
which he replted, not improperly, that ‘a wes carrier might 
have done as well,’ adding afterwards, that, ¢ he {poke it not 
of their persons.’ which certainly qu salified his former expreffion, 
fo as to remove al] imputation of rudenefs and incivility. 

At the fame time it is but juftto allow that, on another occa- 
fion, Mrs. Macaulay gives a proof of impartiality. Speaking of 
the unfortunate end of . Archbithop Laud, whofe character fhe has 


the Hon, Denz'l Hollis, the Hon. William Pie:repoint, Sir Char'es 
Erfkyn, Bulitrode Whitlock, Etc; Mr. Robert Barclay. Parl Hif. 
vol. XIIf. p. 33°. 

+ ‘ Whitlock, in his account of this embaffay, fays, That at Wal- 
lineford, Blake (the governor of the garrifon) treated them with fo 
much haughtinets and incivility, and fuch high words pafied between 
him and the Lord Denbigh, that Lord Maitland turned pale, and he 
and other of the commiflioners feared they fhould have their throats cut 
by the garrifon; that when they arrived at the gates of “Oxford, they 
were fuffered to remain three or four hours in the. open field before they 
gained admittance, though the weather was both wet and cold ; that as 
thev paffed along the flreets, the vulgar fort, for whofe rights and h- 
berties they had, as he obferved, undergone great hazards, reviled them 
with the appellation of traitors, rogues, and rebels ; and that the quar- 
ters provided for them was a mean inn, a little degice above an ale- 
houfe, in which retreat their {ervants were abufed fo grofly by the 
king’s ofiicers, that the whole company began to fear there was fome 
defign la'd againit their lives. Whitlock.’ 

t ‘They were told, that a letter-carrier might have done as well; 

_were refufed other than a written anfwer, fealed up, without a direc- 
tion; and cn their demanding a copy, were anfwered, they had no 
bulinels with it, they were to carry what his majefly fent, were it the 
fony of.Robin Hood and Little John. Whitlock fays, That the com- 
milioners were much difiatisfied with their treatment, and wondcred 
at the little policy of the king’s behaviour.’ 
brs. 7 delineated 
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jelincated with fpirit and judgment, fhe adds, —* The rank he 
held in the church and ftate, during the government of Charles, 
had occafioned his ae to have been very offenfive to the 
publick, and his mifdemeanors were grofs and many; but dtl 
they were more the errors of his judgment than of his will; and 
for this reafon, as the juttice of the country had been fomething 
fatisfied by the death of the criminal Strafford, it would have 
done honour to the parliament to have left this ; ged prelate * 
the example of their mercy, rather than to have made him the 
monument of their vengeance. Perpetual imprifonment, with 
no more than a decent maintenance, and the deprivation of his 
archicpt{copal funciion (which of courte followed the abolifh- 
ment of that kind of church-goverament) would bave taken 
away his abilities of doing farther mifchief; and the prefent 
profperous ftate of the pa: liament’ s affairs tendered his death 2 
circumftance of no importance to the public welfare +. It is 


* <Taud was in his feventy-fecond year when he fuffered death, His 
literary works were, feveral ‘digger: feveral Sermons; Conference 
between him and John Fither; Anfwer to the Exceptions of A C. 
printed with the Conference; Memorables of king James ; Anfwer to 
the Remonftrance made by the Houfe of Commons in june 1628; Vae 
rious Letters; Marginal Notes on Rome’s iluiter-picce, publithed by 
Prynne ; Diary ‘of his Lifes; a Manual of Private Devotions; a Sum- 
mary of Devori ns; Varie Ej ifole ad Ciariff: Ger. Fo. Vojium, printed 
in a book entitled, Gerard? Yoban. Vojii 5 Clarorum Vircrum ad eum 
Lpifiidle, Lond 16903 Hitory ct his ‘Troubles and Prial; Annual Ac- 
counts of his aacince, prelented to the king in the beginning of every 
year; a Speech, or Funeral Sermon, fpoxen ‘by him on the {caffold oa 
Tower-Hill immediately betore bis execution. Woods dthene Oxoni- 


eufes, vol. II. p. 03s SF jeg. 

t “In this inttance ({ays a writer cf great note, fpeaking of Laud’s 
fentence and executioa) the public might fee, that popular affemblies, 
as by their very number they are in a great mealure exempt from the 
re anaes of fhame, fo, when they alfo ov erleap the bounds of law, they 
a aturally break out into aéts of the moil atrocious tyranny and injuf- 
tice.” Tf this obfervation 1s to be taken as particular to popular affem- 
blies, as indeed it can be no otherwife coutirced, is it not a partial ree 
prefentation ? Are not the annals of our own, and thofe of every o:ier 
fociety, ftained with innumerable initances of the moit atrocious of 
thefe kind of murders, committed even on deferving men, when regal 
iovere igns had power to overleap the bounds, or tirain the Ictter of the 
law f Was the life and proyerty of the tubjects of chs country ever fe- 
cure, uli the fyflem of governmeut eftablithed st the revolution had 
made many neceflzry imitations to regal pens P ‘jhe unjult and crucl 
judgments which have pafled upon individuals in thoie {ocieties, wheie 
the fupreme power has been efiablithed in popular «ffinblies, are not 
to be memioned in comparifen with thofe which have paffed in ail 
monartchical ftates, where the regal power was not rettained by very 
coniiderable limiitatio: se Sluns's Hiftory of Charles i, Quarto Editon, 
P. 393. 

Bb 32 plain 
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plain that he fell a facrifice to the intolerant principles of the 
Prefbyterians ¢, a fect who breathed as fiery a {pirit of perfecy. 
tion as himfelf*. It is farther to be obferved of this prelate, 
that he is the only individual of that high office in the church of 
England who ever fuffered death by the hands of an executioner, 
though the turbulent ambition of his order have difturbed the 
peace of fociety from the firft period of church power to the 
prefent day.’ 

Thefe obfervations are animated and juft; but it is to be 
wifhed that Mrs. Macauly had not gone out of her way, in the 
note underneath, to attack the fturdy Hume: for with all her 
might fhe hath not been able to weaken the force of his propo- 
fition. Admitting all that fhe urges in is fulleft extent, and 
that the inftances of attrocious acts under regal fovereigns are 
innumerable, yet what Mr. Hume fays will neverthelefs be true, 
It will ftill be true that popular aflemblies, as by their very num- 
ber they are in a great meafure exempt from the reftraint of 
fhame, fo, when they alfo overleap the bounds of law, they na- 
turally break out into acts of the moft atrocious tyranny and 
injuftice. It is fophiftical to fay that the cruel judgments of 
popular aflemblics are not to be mentioned in comparifon with 
thofe in monarchical ftates. “This perhaps may be true in the 
fpecious way in which the argument is ftated, but if we take 
ito account the greater proportion of monarchical ftates over 
popular affemblies, the computation will turn out to be fal- 
lacious. 

We are by no means fatisfied with Mrs. Macaulay’s reflec- 
tions on the rife of the republicans. * Among the numbers who 
oppofed power on thefe narrow grounds, fome few there were 
who, from the firft, looked forward to the reformation of the 
principles, as well as the executive part, of the government. 
Mr. Hyde, in the hiftory of his own life, fays, that Henry 
Martin, foon after the commencement of the long parliament, 
Jet drop, in a converfation in which he endeavoured to divert 
Mr. Hyde from his attachment to the court, the following re- 


t © Ludlow is of opinion, that Laud’s fentence was paffed to encou- 
rage and pleafe the Scots, who at this time began to be very trouble- 
tome to the party who had called in their affiftance,” 

* * This intolerant {pirit is fully fhewn in their denying delinquents 
the comforts of their religious perfuafion, under the agonies of a fen- 
tence of death: of three clergymen whom Laud petitioned might ailitt 
him in his preparations for his exit, there was but one allowed him, 
and this under the reftraint of the infpection of two minifters appointed 
by parliament, No individual in thefe melancholy circumftances obs 
tained more favour fiom the two houfes, and fome of them not fo 
much.’ 
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ublican fentiment: That he did not think one man wile 
enough to govern them all. ‘The author farther tells us, that 
this was the firft word he ever heard any man fpeak to fuch a 
purpofe 5 and obferved, that if it had been at that time commu- 
nicated or attempted, it would have been abhorred by the whoie 
nation. In all likelihood, according to Mr. Hyde’s Obferva- 
tion, the party who had fchemed the plan of changing the fyf- 
tem of government were at this time contemptible in their 
numbers ; and accordingly we find them continually incurring 
the cenfure of parijament, for the liberty they took in theig 
{peeches with the perfon of the king and royal family, and for 
the republican fentiments which they often let fall. 

¢ The animofity which attends civil contention, from its in- 
feparable quality, an extreme oppofition to the principles which 
direct the conduct of the adverfary, procured them, in the courfe 
of the conteft, fuch a large addition of partizans, that at this 
period they were not an inconfiderable faction. The firft ate 
tempt which the party made to try their ftrength in the lower 
houfe, was in precuring an order to forbid the Tower guns to 
be fired on the anniverfary of the king’s acceffion ; but the next 
day the order was revoked, by a majority of feventy-five againft 
hifty-feven. The next attempt cf the republicans was attended 
with more fuccefs. Inthe month «f October 1644, the com- 
mons propofed to the lords to melt duwn the king’s magazine 
of plate in the Tower; and though the propofition was much 
combated by the upper houfe, yet the matter was determined 
according to the inclination of the party. 

‘ ‘| he nobility, and thofe of the gentry who expected by the 
merit of their fervices to be raifed to the like diftinétions, re- 
garded with h«rror the growth of opinions which tended to re- 
duce all men to that equitable ftate of equality which is fo re- 
markably pointed out by the law of nature; and in proportion 
as thefe opinions prevailed in the aflembly of the commons, the 
lords oppofed themfelves to their defigns and determinations,’ 

It is not difficult, from thefe obfervations, to determine the 
Writer’s bias. We could wifh, however, that Mrs. Macaulay 
had more fully explained what fhe means by that equitable tate 
of equality, which is fo remarkably pointed out by the law of 
nature, We are apt to think that people in general are by no 
means precife and judt in their ideas of the flate and law of na- 
ture. The philofophic Hobbes fas told us that men are by 
nature equal, and his reafon is that the weaker may deftroy the 
power of the ftronger, as there needs but little force to take 
away a man’s life. But this reafoning is more fubtle than folid; 
for though an individual may be deftroyed by one of inferior 
{trength of body and mind to himlelf, yet as greater corporal 
{irength and mental fagacity qualifies men to act with more ad- 
Bbha vantape 
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vantage either offenfively or defenfively, fuch, taking mankind 
col! ectively, will certainly have a natural fuperiority over the 
reft. The pretenfions of mankind may indeed be equal, but 
under whatever condition you fuppofe them to exift, their pof- 
fefions, both with regard to power and property, will be, nay 
muft be, unequal. Nay we are perfuaded that they who con- 
tend moft zealoufly for this equality, even the moft earneft ad- 
vocates for levelling principies, only with to rife to the level of 
thofe above them, ‘but would never endure that thofe beneath 
them fhould be advanced to the fame ftation. They who can- 
not bear the mortification of having a matter, probably would 
be moft unwilling to be without fervants. 

The occurrences which follow, in this volume, are too well 
known to need any particular comment, more efpecially as 
we do not find them illuftrated by any new lights or obferva- 
tions, which afford matter for cr ritical animadverfion. We {hall 
therefore conclude this article with the character of Charles, as 
fketched out by Mrs. Macaulay. 

¢ In the character of Charles, as reprefented by his panegy- 
rifts, we find the qua ities of temperance, chaftity, regularity, 
piety, equity, humanity, dignity, conde [cenfion, and equani- 
mity ; fome have gone fo far as to allow him int egrity; and 
many writers, who condemn his political principles eive him 
the title of a moral man. In the comparifon of this reprefenta- 
tion with Charles’s conduct, accurately and juftly defcribed, it 
is difcernibie that vices of the worft tendency, when fhaded by 
a formal and plaufible carriaze, when concordant to the interefts 
of a faction and the prejudices of the vulgar, affume the appear- 
ances of, and are im; ted on the credulous world as, virtues of 
the firft rank.—Paffion for power was Charles’s predominant 
vice ; idolatry to ! his regal prerogatives his governing principle: 
the i:.terefts of his crown leo itimnaved every meafure, and Faiutio 
tified in his eye the wideft deviation from moral rule. Lis re- 
ligion was to this a fecondary and fubordinate affection: the 
prelates of the church of Eneland paid him an impious flattery 5 : 
they inculcated a flavifh dependance on the regal authority; the 
corruptions in their ecclefiaftical difcipline fof tered fuperttition ; ; 
fupertlition fecured their influence over the people ; and on thefe 
grounds, and to thefe ends, they kept an intereft in the king’s 
heart, which continued to the laft period of his life. If Charles 
had an higher eftimation of the faith in which he had been edu- 
cated than of popery, it was becaute the principles of popery 
acknowledged a fuperior allegiance to their foir:tual than their 
tempor | prince ; is regarding that fuperftizion to be more fa- 
vourable io the intereits of monarchy, he preferred it to the re- 
Jigion of an, differing fect, and pu blickly avowed his with, that 
there never had been a fchifm in the church. Neither gratitude, 
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clemency; humanity, equity, nor generofity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles’s character. Of the virtues of temperance, 
cauaht, and perfonal bravery, he was undeniably poffeffed. 
His manners partook of the diffipation, and his converfation of 
the indecency of a court, His chaftity has been called in quef- 
tion by an author of the higheft repute ; and were it allowed, it 
was tainted vd an excefs of ‘uxorioufnels, which gave it the pro- 
perties and the co nfequences of vice. “The want of integrity is 
manifeft in every part of his conduct; which, whether the cor- 
ruption of his jt idgment or heart, loft him fair opportunitics of 
reinftatement in the throne, end was the vice for which, above 
al] others, he paid the tribute of his life. His intellectual 
powers were naturally good, and fo improved by a continued 
exercife, that, though in the beginning of his reign he fpoke 
with diff iculty and hefitation, towards the clofe of his life he 
dicovered in his writings purity of language and dignity of 
fyle, in his debates clocution and quicknefs of conception. 
The high opinion he entertained of regal dignity occationed 
him to obferve a ftatelinefs and imperioufnefs of manner, which, 
tothe rational and intelligent, was unamiable " ofteniive ; b 
the weak and the formal, it was miftaken for dignity. In the 
exercife of horfemanfhip he excelled; had a good tafte, and 
even fkill in feveral of the polite arts; but, though a proficient 
in fome branches of literature, was no encourager of ufeful 
learning, and only patronized adepts in the jargon “of the divine 
right and utility of kings and bifhops. His underftanding in 
this point was fo depraved by the prejudices of his educa ation, 
the flattery of priefts, and the affections of his heart, that he 
would never endure converfation which tended to inc sicute the 
principles of equal rights in men; and notwithftanding that the 
particularity of his fituation enforced his attention to “doctrines 
ofthis kind, he went out of the world with the fame fond pre- 
judices with which he had been fottered 1 in his nurfery, and ca- 
jo.ed in the zenith of his power.’ 

Should this be allowed as a juft character of Charles, it will 
it leat be admitted that it is drawn with rigid juftice. Not a 
lincle defect is foftened or fhaded ; nay, it feems to be with re- 
liance that the faircft traits of his portrait are produced to 
‘ew, His very chaftiry, that fnivelling virtue, as Churchill 
tills it, is difputed on the authority of an author of the higheft 
“pute, meaning Milton. It is true indeed that Milton, in one 
c bis Latin picces has, ridiculoufly cnough, impeached Charles’s 
tuaftity, alledving that once upon a time he was feen mn 
"atarey if we remember his expreflion rightly. But, fince 
a have the feclings common to human nature, what if the 
‘Norous Charles was tempted to rump'e a tucker? Yet, as the 
‘tbofom which received the impreffion of his fondnefs, and 
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the hand which took the licence, have been long fince mouy}- 
dered into duft, it is furely invidious now to reproach his me- 
mory with fuch an idle _ of dalliance. However fuch a 


wanton liberty might offend Mrs. Macaulay’s delicacy as g 
woman, yet furely it was greatly beneath the dignity of the hif- 
torian to record, or even allude to the frailty of certain mo- 
ments, when it is fcarce poffible for a man, under the like temp- 
tations, to keep his hands to himfelf. 

It would be unjuft, however, to the merits of this Hiftorian, 
to {upprefs the following reflections on the juftice of deftroying 
the king:—* T’o attempt the defence of that eminent a@ a 
juftice, the king’s death, on the narrow bottom of conftitu. 
tional forms, is to betray the caufe of liberty, and confound 
both truth and reafon. When a fovereign, by enlarging the 
limits of that power with which he is vefted for the proteétion 
of the people, weakens the authority of laws, and confequently 
the fecurity of the fubject ; when he acts in oppofition to the 
juft ends for which government was inftituted, and from a pro- 
tector of the commonwealth becomes an enemy; when, by 
breach of truft and non- performance of obligations, the good 
purpofes of his inftitution are inverted ; his truft and right to 
government from that period are forfeited *, the tie of allegiance 
ts diflolved, and the law and the conftitution being rendered in- 
capable of affording the fubje&t protection, he is no longer 
bound by their forms or diftates, and may juftly, by the right 
of felf-prefervation, take every probable mean to fecure himfelf 
from the lawlefs power and enterprifes of the tyrant t. It ison 
thefe grounds the parliament are to be defended in the war they 
made on the king: it is on thefe grounds the army, as they 
proteis in feveral declarations, fupported their pretenfions; not 


* «* All power, fays Locke, is given with truft for the attaming an 
end; being limited by that end, whenever that end is manifeltly ne- 
glected or oppofed, the truft muft neceflarily be forfeited, and the 
power devolve into the hands of thofe who gave it ; who may place it 
anew, where they fhall think beft for their fervice and fecurity.” 
Locke, p. 82.” 

+ ** Where the body of the people, fays Locke, or any fingle man, 
is deprived of their right, or is under the exercife of a power without 
right, and have no appeal en earth, then they have a liberty to appeal 
to heaven, whenever they judge the caufe of fufficient moment; a 
therefore, though the people cannot be judge, fo as to have, by the 
conftitution of that fociety, any fuperior power to determine and givé 
cffetive fentence in the cafe, yet they have, by a law antecedent ati 
paramount to all pofitive laws of men, referved that ultimate determ'- 
nation to themfelves which belongs to all mankind, where there lies 
appeal on earth; viz. To judge whether they have jail caule to make 
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as fervants to the dictates of a mafter, but as fellow-citizens in 
{uppost of equal liberty. “The parliament, as watchmen for the 
commonwealth, were to reprefent to the people their danger: 
the parliament, as elected by the people for the purpofes of 
guarding the liberties of the conftitution, though not formally 
‘vetted with the power of oppofing by the force of arms a ty- 
rannical headftrong prince, yet this power being, by the nature 
of their office, rationally implied, it was aduty binding in con- 
(cience and in honour: the parliament, by the advantages 
which the pofleffion of part of the authority of the government gave 
them, were entitled to lead in the undertaken war ayainft the 
encroachments of power; but not, as mafters of the commu- 
nity, to mould the conftitution at their pleafure, and gain to 
themfelves the fole bencfits of the conqueft: the parliament, on 
the principles of felf-defence, on the principles of equity and 
reafon, without refpect to conftitutional forms, had a right to 
oppofe the tyrant to the utmoft ; fo, upon the fame principles, 
had the collective body of the people; fo, upon the fame prin- 
ciples, had any part or individual of the people. Exclude this 
pofition, and all governments are equal tyrannies; the de- 
froyers, not the prefervers of the rights of nature.’ 

Thefe fentiments are liberal, acute, and animated. But fil 
every wife and good citizen will be cautious, from the example 
of thefe times, how he excites the people at large to affume thofe 
ff tights, the exercife of which prefuppofes the diflolution of go-~ 
t vernment. Faétious men who have been difappointed in their 
{chemes of intereft or ambition, will be, as many falfe patriote 








mn were in thofe days, forward to inflame a fpirit of licentioufnefs, 
cy and, under a pretence of redrefling the abufes of adminiftra- 
cy tion, deftroy the very effence of the conftitution ; whereby they 
108 become themfelves the victims of their own mifchievous and 

narrow policy. ‘But the real friends of their country, who act 
fiom public-{pirited motives, will not alarm the people on every 


“A light imperfection they difcover, nor on every perfonal difcon- 
ent; they will not enrage the multitude by unmeaning rant 
ind common-placed declamations on liberty, when they are 
Not confcious of any real danger, but they will referve their in- 
uence, to protect the conftitution, when any attempt is made 
0 violate its fundamental principles. The authors of vain 
ams are the greateft enemies to liberty, an ineftimable blef- 
ng which, like many others, may be loft, or at leaft injured, by 
‘ur being over-anxious to preferve it. The fcripture has faid,— 
.€ not righteous over-much.’ And if this caution is necef- 
4) religion, it is furely as much, if not more fo, in politics. 
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rq HIS ist 
uirer 5 
explained than in the wor 


he work of a very learned and ingenious En- 
and the fcope and defign of it cannot be better 
ds of the preface : 
~ What is here advanced, is an enquiry propofed to the erudition 
and criticifm of the jearned reader, What was the precife fignification of 
rhe words Aixnara in the Greek orators, and Fudices in the Roman? 

« The common acceptation of thefe words, and the idea generally 
annexed to them, is that of prefidents of courts, Os as we Call them 
judges; as fuch they are uuderitood by commentators, and rendered be 
caucs. Dre Middleton, in his life of Cicere, exprefsly call the judices 
judges of the bench: and Archbifhop Potter, and in {hort all salon 
writers upon the Greek or Roman orators, or authors in general, ex- 

refs oumaras and judices by fuch terms 2s convey the idea of prefidents in 
courts of jujrice- Vhe propriety of this is doubted of, and hath given 
afion tor this enquiry 5 in which is fhewn. from the beft Greek and 
horities, that neither the Sarat of the Greeks, or the judices 

pF judicature, or judges 


_ ever fignified pre Sdents in courts Of 
they were diltinguilhed from each 


occ 
Roman aut 
of the Romans 
of the bench but on the contrary, 
and the difference of their duty and function was carefully and 
clearly pointed out by the orators in their pleadings, who were the belt 
authorities in thofe cafes, where the queftion velated to forrs of law, 
aid methods of proceeding in judicial affairs and criminal proccls. 
© [he prefidents of the courts In criminal trials at Athens, were the 
or chief magiltrates, of which whoever prefided was Called 
pryjcguen Omar nga profident of the cour’ Thefe nine preided in dit 
ferent caules peculiar tO each jurifdiction. The archon, properly 19 
called, had belonging f° his depariment, all pupillary and heritable 
cafes ; the Buciiys or rex facrorum, the chief priett, ail cafes where te 
Jizion “as concerned 5 fairs of the 
may and all military 


nine archons, 


the polemarchss, or general, the 
matters ; and the fix the fmothete, the other or 


oc Saxcesas OF judicial mien are addrefted by the 
r to be underftood to be the 
who were 0 enquire into 


army 
then the aver 
~ in their foceches, they are no 
giftrates, but another clafs of men, 
: before them, by witnejes and other methods © 
quiry maie and witnefles heard, to report 


st to the pre Cdent, who was tO declare ite 


their opinion an verale 
« The feveral feps and circumitances attending this judicial proce 
he forms obferved by our fury, that the Jearned 
ut that the, patie 


Gmilar to t 

yeader, for fuch i mult fuppote him, cannot dount D 

intent, and proceeaings of the duassgsov among the Greeks were the 

fame with the Enghfh ery 5 namely, for the protection of the lowe! 

; he powcr and oppreiion of the great, bY admin:itng 

e 10 all ranks ; and therefore when ihe Greek ol 
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softhenes, “Lfchines, and Lyfias, we are to undeiftand it in the fame 
fenfe as when our lawyers at the bar fay, Gentlemen of the jury. 
¢ So likewife among the Romans, the judices, in their pleadings at 


’ 


‘she bar, never fignified judges of the bench, or prefidents of the court, but 


a body or order of men, whofe office in the courts of judicature was 
ditingt from that of the praetor or judex gucficnis, which anfwered to 
our judge of the bench, and was the fame with the archon or yc 
Syvarzeuy Of the Greeks: whereas the duty of the jrdices confilled in 
being impannelled, as we call it, challenged, ane fwore to try uprightly 
the cafe before them; and when they had agreed upon their opinion or 
yerdiét, to deliver it to the prefident who was to pronounce it. 

‘ This kind of judicial procefs was firft introduced into the Athenian 
polity by So!on, and thence copied into the Roman republic, as probable 
means of procuring Juft judgment, and protecting the lower people from 
the oppreffion or a bitrary decifions of their fuperiors. 

‘ When the Romans were fettled in Britain as a province, they car- 
ried with them their jura and inffituta, their laws and’ cuffoms, which 
was a practice effential to all colonies ; hence the Britons, and other 
countries of Germany and Gaul, learned from them the Roman laws 
and cufloms; and upon the irruption of the northern nations into the 
fouthern kingdoms of Europe, the jaws and inftitutions of the Romans 
remained, when the power that introduced them was withdrawn: and 
Montefquieu tells us, that under the firit race of kings in France, about 
the fiith century, the Romans that remained, and the Burgundians their 
new mafters, lived together under the fame Roman laws and police, and 
particularly the fame forms of judicature, How rea‘onable then is it to 
condude, that in the Roman courts of judicature continued among the 
Burgundians, the form of a jury remained in the fame itate it was uled 
atkome. It is certain, Montefguieu, fpeaking of thole times, mentions 
the paires or hommes de fief, homagers or peers, which in the fame 
chapter he calls juges, judges or gurymen: 10 that we hence fee how at 
thattime the Lommes de fief, or men of the fief, were called peers, and 
thofe peers were juges or jurymen, ‘Vhefe were the fame as ate called in 
the laws of the confeflor pers de la tenure, the peers of the tenure, or ho- 
magers, out Of whom the jury of peers were chote, to try a matter ia 
diipute between the lord and his tenant, or any other point of contro- 
very inthe manor, So likewife in all ocher parts of Europe, where the 


‘Roman colonies had been, the Goths fucceeding them, continued to 


make ufe of the fame laws and inftitutions, which thev found to be 
tllablifhed there by the firft conquerors. This is a much more natural 
way of accounting for the origin of a jury in Europe, than having re- 
courfe to the fabulous ftory of Woden and his favage Scythian compa- 
nions, as the firit introducers of fo humane and beneficent an iuftitution, 
This difquifition makes the third part of this tract. 

* As the trial by jury was founded in liberty, and contrived both ia 
the Grecian and Roman polity, as a guard and protection of the lower 
people againft the power and arbitrary judgments of their faperiors, the 
reader perhaps will no: be difpieafed to fee by what fleps this liberty was 
celroyed at the end of the Roman commonwealth, and defpotifm gain- 
ing ground through all the Roman empire, begun by the dex regia une 
der Auguflus, and thence, by means of the civil law, conveyed from 
Une to time through all the Gothic fertiements, {0 as at laf to eat ont 
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the vitals of liberty and its companion a jury, and eftablifh arbitrary 
power and the will of the prince in its room. 

* This was the cafe wherever the civil law was received into the 
Gothic governments, which, with the affiftance of the canon law in latter 
times, compleated that defpotic form of government which prevails 
now in the greateft part of Europe. It was upon this account that our 
prudent anceftors, at the time that the prince (Heury 111.) claimed ab. 
folute power, were upon their guard not to admit it in avy fhape into 
our conftitution or polity ; wifely forefeeing that if it was once to be. 
come any part of the law of the Jand, the defpotifm of the prince would 
foon follow, and liberty and upright judgment give way to the arbitrar, 
and perhaps corrupt decifions of the prince or his delegates ; that if 
ence the civil law, like a ferpent, got its head into our judicaiure, the 
whole body would foon follow,’ 

In an inveftigation of this kind, in which the Writer enters 
into all the minutie of ancient policy and philological criti. 
cifm, it is impoffible to give the Reader an accurate idea of the 
merits of this Enquiry, without leading him Rep by ftep through 
the many intricate paths in which this Critic treads with fo 
much eafe, and which, to the far greater part of our Readers, 
would prove a very dull and tedious progrefs. 

But to the learned and ftudious, we warmly recommend this 
Enquiry, as one of the moft curious, entertaining and judicious 
pieces of criticifm, that we remember to have read. ‘The En- 
quirer, in our judgment, has clearly eftablifhed the points he 
undeitakes to prove, and has thrown new light on feveral an- 
cient cuftoms. The tendency of the work is likewife highly 
laudable, being to enforce and recommend the trial by jury, as 
the beft prefervative of public liberty. We will only obferve, 
without derogating from the Writer’s merit, that he is not the 
firft who has traced our Englifh jury from the Greeks. It is 
fhewn, though not fo clearly as by our Author, to be derived 
from Grecian polity, in an old anonymous book, little known, 
called The Rights of the Kingdom, fuppofed to be written by 


one Sadler. R d 





The Hiflory of France during the Reigns of Francis ¥% and Charles 
IX. To which is prefixed, a Review of the general Hiftory of 
the Monarchy, from its Origin to that Perisd; comprehending an 
Account of the various Revolutisns, political Government, Laws, 
and Cujtoms of the Nation. By Walter Anderfon, D. D. 
4to, 2 Vols. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. Cadell. 1769. 


HIS is the hiftory of France during a period of only fif- 
teen years immediately Gucceeding the time of the empe- 
sor Charles V. the hiftory of which has been juft publifhed by 
Dr. Robertfon. ‘The author fays, he chofe this period of the 


civil commotions of France for his fubject, becaufe he thougt 
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it furnifhed the largeft field for political refleRions, and for the 
sifcufion of feveral curious points relative to the conftitution 
and cuftoms of the monarchy. Ihe events of the reigns of Fran- 
cis the fecond, and Charles the ]Xth, he fays, are various and 
important, particularly the rife and progrefs of the reformation 
in France; the period is diftinguifhed by many eminent military 
and political characters, and the hiftory of other parts of Europe 
which is connected with it, is ‘not Jefs worthy of attention : 
during this period the fignal reigns of Philip the IId of Spain, 
and Elizabeth of England began; the Netherlands firft became 
jifcontented under the Spanifh yoke ; the council of Trent is 
held and concluded ; the duke of Alva finifhes his remarkable 
campaigns with the Spanifh army in the Low Countries; Mary 
Queen of Scots is expelled from her kingdom, and brought to a 
moft extraordinary trial in England; the heir of Spain is by his 
fher’s order put to death; Malta is befieged by Solyman the 
Great, and Cyprufs taken by Selim the 2d; the famous battle 
of Lepanto is fought; and a fon of France is elected king of 
Poland. 

This work, however, not being a hiftory of Europe, but of 
France only, thefe foreign events are comparatively but lightly 
touched ; a more ample account of them 1s to be found in gene- 
ral hiftories, or at leaft in the particular hiftories of the feveral 
countries in which they happened. 

Dr. Anderfon has brought together the events and characters 
which form the hiftory of France during this period, with dili- 
gence and integrity: he has carefully rejected what appeared to 
be falfe, and diftinguifhed what is doubtful; and he has marked 
his authorities and vouchers with great exactnels. 

The author’s*manner wants the concife precifion which is at 
once the ftrength and beauty of hiftorical narrative; and his !an- 
guage is neither elegant nor pure. In fome parts trite phrafes 
ae adopted, and in others the French idiom may be traced. 

In the following extra&t, containing an account of the fitua- 
tion of affairs juft before the maflacre of Paris, the exception 
eble parts are printed in Italics ; the general inelegance will be 
ealily perceived by the reader of judgment and taite: 

‘ But the dark defigns, for promsting which queen Catharine 
ind Charles had fo /eng bent the efforts of their difimulation, 
were now brought to the critical pot. Their {cheme of draw- 
ing the principal leaders of the Proteftants to Paris, had, b 
means of the nuptials, and their delufton of the admiral, fuc- 
lucceeded to admiration. Above feven hundred ofthe Proteftant 
niblefe and gentry, the flower of their cherftains, who followed 
the young king of Navarre, the prince of Condé and the admi- 
tl to the court, were now lodged in the city or fuburbs, dif- 


aimed, unprepared, and incapebl: of refifling the force that might be 
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fuddenly raifed againft them. This fo much fought for opporcunity 

which their own craft had created, was to be taken and employed 
in the manner thofe in the fecret of the fanguinary purpofes of 
Catharine and her fon might think proper, for effec?uating the 
ruin of a party fo hated and feared as the Prote/tants were, In 
machinations of this kind, the effentzal fecrecy generally conceals 
altogether, or renders ambiguous the original contrivance.  |t 
is not furprifing then, to find the hiftorians varying in their ac. 
count of the firft motions made, and the refolutions taken 

about this clandefline and horrid plot ; which being, as it aig 
imparted only to one or two-of Charles’s confidents already 
named, was with much diffidence difclofed by him to his bro- 
ther the duke of Anjou. ‘The common account of the firft con- 
fultation about it, as we find it given both by fome Catholic 
and Proteftant hittorians, is exceptionable, as the detail of moft 
events may be reckoned, that run upon the marvellous.’ 

It is fubmitted to our readers, whether the fenfe of this ex- 
tract would not have been better exprefled thus: 

The defigns which Charles and the queen-mother had carried 
on with fuch elaborate diffimulation, were now broucht to a 
crifis: they had deluded the admiral into a fatal confidence in 
their fincerity, and the nuptials had furnifhed them with a pre- 
tence for drawing to Paris all the leaders of tine Proteftants, 
who, tothe number of feven hundred, followed the young king 
of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the admiral, to court, 
and were lodged, wholly defencelefs, in the city or fuburbs. 
Nothing now remained, but to determine in what manner this 
opportunity could be moft effectually improved for the ruin of 
a party which was at once the object of their hatred and fear. 
Deliberations concerning events of this kind, are generally hid- 
den in the fecrecy which is effentially neccflary to their fuccefs; 
what was refolved, can only be inferred from what was done; 
and therefore it is not ftrange that hiftorians fhould differ in 
their accounts of the time when this meafure was firft concert- 
ed, and of the defigns that were firft formed for its execution. 
It feems to have been imparted by Charles only to one or two 
of his confidents, and with great difiidence difclofed to his bro- 
ther the duke of Anjou. ‘Ihe common account of the firft con- 
fultation which is given both by Popifh and Proteftant hifto- 
rians, is too marvellous to be credible. 

In the courfe of Dr. Anderfon’s account of this horrid tran- 
faction, the following inaccuracies and inelegancies, amon; 
many others, occurred ; and are inferted as a farther juttification 
of cur cenfure : ° 

He fays, of a doubtful fact, that ** it is mere alledgane, 
and mentions the arrefmen: of the admiral’s alfociates ; but the 


words alledgance and arrefiment are not denizons of our at 
guage: 
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uae : he ufes chofe, wore, wrote, the preterites of chu ec, 
wear, and write, for the participles chofen, worn, written; 
«© the aflaffin had chofe his ftation It was his majefty’s will 
that fleeves of white linen fhould be wore upon their arms-——~ 
names which cannot be wrote without horrour—-—.” He fays, 
that queen Catharine was painted out as the true progeny of 
Rome that certain remonftrants were treated with @ mea/ure 
of {corn and contempt that circumftances alone could give 
a precife foape, to the meafure and extent, of a febeme or me hid of 
procedute. He meations marks of ireptdaticn, among taole of 
furprize and anxiety; but though trembling may be a mark of 
furprize, it is dificult to conceive what can be a mark of trem- 
bling. He ules the word rankle, a verb neuter, In an active 
fenfe: © It is better to tear corrupt members than to ranéle th 
bofom of the charch.’—He fays of a certain man, that he was 
as venerable as age and white hairs could make him.—He ufes 
mute as an adjective to filence——and he fays that the artainments 
and habits of a conftitutional ferocity zs a prodigy that yet move 
feldom ca/ls up, among the improved clafs of poit/bed focicty. 
The following particulars concerning the literature of the 
time, and its influence upon publick divertions, are very curious, 
and are therefore extracted for the entertatnment of the Pcader, 
‘ Mixed metaphors, and obfcure or extravagant allegories, 
were adopted as the beft ornaments of verfe and profe writing, 
and of rhetoric. Inftead of relithing the regular compofition 
and fimplicity of the Greek and Roman plays, fome of which 
were tranflated ; the romances of the preceding ages, and thote 
which were ftill wrote, gave the model of all public entertain- 
ments; and, though the heroes of chivalry were not actually in- 
troduccd on the ftage, the various fhews were generally either an 
imitation of their feats, or fome figure of the antient Roman and 
Grecian fports, blended toge:her with the Gothic kind. The 
feftivals, prepared for moft of the kinzs and-princes of Europe, 
jn their proceflions through provine:s and great cities, were all 
of this nature. “Thofe performed in honour of Philip, prince of 
Spain, when he came into Flanders, are famous for their mag- 
nihcence. ‘The queen of Hungary, when the entertained the 
emperor and his court at Marimont, exhibited the fiege and de- 
fence of a town; and one of the chief incidents was the ravifh- 
ing fome of the principal ladies of the court; which turned out 
afterwards to be atchieved by their hufbands in mafque ‘The 
joufts aud mariial combats were often conducled in ma‘querade, 
and fuch emblematica! pageantry. When the duke of Nemours 
and the grand prior of France run at the ring, in the time of 
Francis II. the firft appeared in the garb of a burgefs’s wife, 
with her hood and gown of black woolen ftufF, 2nd on her girdle, 
a large purfe, and a vaft bunch of keys hanging at each fide. 


Rey, May, 1769. c< His 
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His ficed was taught to go at two fteps and a vault, which im. 
proved the chime of the keys. “Fhe prior mounted ona barb, 
was drefled like an Fgyptian woman, having her head covered 
with a broad trimmed hat, and a robe and pettycoat of veivet 
and taffety, well founced. Orn his left arm he carried a mon- 
key, fwadled up like an infant. “Phe mafquerades were fre. 
quent at court, and foon received their higheft improvement,’ 
In many other parts of the work, the Keader will find both 


amufement and inftruction. H 
emoh, 


The Bonz, or Chinele Anchirite, an oriental epic Novel, tranflated 
from the Mandarine Language of Hoamhi-vam, a Tartarian 
Profeiite. By Monf. D’ Alenzon. s12m0o. 2 Vols. 6s, 


fewed. Dodfley. &c. 17638, 





T is fearce necefiary to tell the reader, that this work never 

exifted in any other language than that in which it now ap- 
pears: the author has endeavoured to account for the mifery ci 
men and brutes, by the oriental doctrine of tranfmigration. 
Brutes, fays he, in their prefent ftate, are incapable of guilt, 
yet they fuffer mifery, But it is inconfiftent, not with goodnefs 
only, but julice, to expofe inimocence to pain; the foul there- 
fore that aniina‘es the brute, muft have contracted guilt in a 
fhate of pre-exittence. Mankind themfelves are under propen- 
jities to evil which almoft extenuate their guilt. 

‘ Figure to yourfelves, fays the Author, a common proftitute 
of Europe, who earns her very bread by debauching youth, and 
trapaning hufbands from their farnilies; who cominits various 
acts of theft, and at Jait making up the number of her crimes 
by murdcr, is publicly executed. Such aone you naturally ab- 
hor, and almoit eafily confign to a dreadful futurity. But if 
we ferutinize, wiih the coolnefs of juft impartiality, the caufes 
of her ations, fhe deferves, debated as fhe is, our utmoft pity. 
Born of wicked parents, fhe might have been fold, or very earlp 
initiated in the myfleries of Vice: and never, or poorly, in- 
itructed in the Ieflons of Virtue. With a pretty perfon, and 
high paffions foon debauched, there was no way left open for 
her to get a livelihood but by proftitution. “Temptations to 
theft might be given by her own poverty, with the drunken 
foliy of her clients: the ill ufage of a brutal one, might have 
thrown her into a paflion ufed to indulgence; and heated by li- 
quor, till in the rage of defperation, partly defenfive, fhe dared 
to ftab her provoker. What young being like this, thrown in- 
to fuch infuperable temptations, could be innocent! This ac- 
count at leait muf excite humility in every exalted ftation, if 
it does not plainly prove fhe was fent here far correction, and 
in another flate had offended,’ — 
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But this author is not aware, that it is as difficult to account 
for the origin of offence or evil in enother ftare as in this. He 

atks, * W hat could be the cauie why the great Creator, infinitely 
wife to plan, good to will, and powerful to effect, did not 
prevent the mifery that we fecl within us, and fee round us 
here; has he not tafte and power to make this tranfitory world 
a perfect paradife, and totally exclude mifery! Could he not 
eafily have modulated the human mind, fo as that paffion and 
reafon fhould have been in perpetual equilibrio?’? He would, 
fays this Author, if man had not incurred the evils which he 
fuffers here in a pre-exiftent ftate. But may not all thefe que- 
{tious be referred to that ftate of pre-exiftence? could not the 
divine Being have modulated the mind when it animated its 
firft angelic body, fo as that reafon and paffion fhould have becn 
in perpetual equilibrio? if offence committed in a pre-exifting 
{tate is the only reafon why he does not do it here, for what 
reafon was it not done when no offence in a pre-exifting ftate 
had been committed? It muft alfo be confidered, that punifh- 
ment is always relative to the future, not the paft. No good reas 
fon can be given for punifhing even a murderer, but that an- 
other murder may not be committed. With what view could a 
mind, which in a pre-exiftent flate had committed a crime, 
be placed in a ftate in which temptation is more, and power to 
refift lefs. What wife end of punifhment is the ftate of the 
proftitute, which this Author has mentioned, to anfwer? cana 
mind already polluted be made better in a {tate where it will in- 
cur more grofs pollution? and what is to atone for the mifery 
which is brought upon others by the mind that is punifhed for 
one crime by being rendered liable to commit twenty ? 

Among other metamorphofes related in this book, cruel Am- 
bition is faid to be punifhed in the form of a Leopard ; but how 
abfurd is it to fuppofe any animal difpofition punifhed by being 
transferred to a ftate, in which it may be indulged to the utter- 
moft with exquifite pleafure and perfect innocence ? 

As to the language of this work, it is perhaps the moft ex- 
traordinary that was ever written, It abounds with words whim- 
fically formed, and improperly ufed ; unneceflary epithets, and 
finonymas repeated with almoft end! lefs tauto logy. We are told 
of heart-marbleizing horror, of accounts delivered caleftial-wife, 
of a cafcadious pallage, of a pavilicn- throne, and of infliéted ruin- 
ation. We meet alfo with fart afperitics, banquets of feflivity, 
fared fanélorum, and a dark obfcure ; and are told, that, when a 
‘Chinefe prince and his miftrets heard that the fartars had in- 
vaded their country, they ftarted back, appalled at the news, 
while the enchantments of pleafure, the delufions of joy, and the 
phantoms of happinefi, vanifned from their eyes, 
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But as the reader can form no itea of tits Author’s ftyle from 
defcription, the following account of a Chinete valley, and cel] 
of the hermit who enriched him with the tiealures of Ealtern 
wifuom, is extracted as a fpecimen. 


The Tale of Hoangti. 

¢ Nothing could be more delich:ful than the peep of morn- 
ng, where, tn the calmncfs of fate fc renity, Nature wu ae fiom 
her flowery couch, fhaking from her curly t trefles the pear! vy dew 
drops, breathing at every ftep where {weet violets upiofe, deli- 
cious fragrance. In wr et the towering rocks, that frown- 
iy, overthadow the vale of Hoan: atl, they found nothing was 
more capable of exciting wonder, and preparing the mind to ad- 
mit aftonifhment from ovand ideas. When they climb. d the top 
of a fragment, they beheld overhead mafly mountains of rigoed 
{tone, threatening every moment to fall and crufh them to atoms. 
‘Then as they crept trembling through an alley of rocks, where 
on each fide wprcfe broken and irregular walls, crumbling to 
duft, all of a fudden they came to a burft of day-light, which 
difcovered precipices unfathomable, that ftruck the aking eye 
with horror, which fhuddered through the trembling organs. — 
Then, by cautious fteps, declining down the mountain’s edge, 
and round the rocky declivities, they reached the happy valley 
of Hoangt. 

‘ No language can poffibly defcribe the beauty of its lovely, 
though confined fituation. It was an amphitheatric vale, en- 
compaffed by mon/ireus precipices, romantic mountains, irregu- 
Jar hills, and overhanging rocks ; here and there tonerfedted | by 
little fweet garden fpots, that feemed the plots of Paradife, 
ocuing unnumbered flowers, that fcented the ambient air; 
while fome, loaded with the moft tempting productions fhed, 
ripened on the velveted turf rich fruit, blufhing purple geld. 
The bright fun glorying in its meridian carr, could only ‘dart 
its fervours in the middle, which even was tempered with cool- 
ing éreezis whifpering down the rocks, and the reft was fine re- 
frefhing fhade. ‘The area of the vale was oblong, running 
equally from head to foot in the fweet declivities of verdant 
flop:s, meeting in the midft at a line which cut acrofs the centre, 
and formed a deep rivulet, with a gently winding pace, till it 
rufhed down a lofty rock tremendous, jumping with outrageous 
clamour from precipice to precipice, that hoarfely echoed 
round the mifty rocks, before it flid along their broad fides into 
its bed with prodigious impetuofity. 

‘ ‘Lhe Hermit, who was a man of ta/ie, had, from among a 
variety of natural concavities in the rocks and mountains, felec- 
ted an abode worthy himfelf; which, by the patient hand of 
Jabourious Induftiy, with the long alfiiftance of — 
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Time, he not only rendered neatly commodious, but elegantly 
magnificent. It was in the botom of a long rock, uprifing fud- 
denly in the midft, domelike ; winged on each fie with two 
lefler fragments, which were contiguous to the vaft undiftin- 
guifhed range of mountains. The entrance through a fande 
walk, carpeted on each fide with turfy herbage, cropt by bleat- 
ing lambs and frifking kids ; wasarude arch curtained door-wife, 
which led into a little room 4all-like; on each fide were the 
doors of a bed-room, and an eating parlour; and the front was 
a dark grotto room. Matting, weaved by the Anchorite’s lei- 
fure-hand, of beautiful ruth, and ftoo!s formed partly by Na- 
ture, with his affiftance, and cotton of his own fpinning, com- 
pofed the principal furniture.’ 

This extract needs no comment; the reader will certainly 
difcover many curlofities, befides thofe that are diftinguifhed by 


a diferent character. H 
a -h, 


- 


Annotations on the Pfalms. By James Merrick, M. A. Jate 
Fellow of Trinity-College, Oxford. Reading: Printed by 
Carnan and Co. And fold by Newbery, Gc. in London. 
4to. 10s.infheets, 1768. 





HE proper illuftration of the facred {criptures is an objec 
of the higheft importance; and there are two ways of 
throwing light on thefe invaluable writings. The firft is by 
regular commentaries on the whole, or particular parts of 
them; with a view of explaining their general defign and con- 
nection, as well as of fettling the meaning of fingle and diftinet 
pafliges. This, when judicioufly exccuted, is ‘undoubtedly a 
matter of the greateft utility; but it hath often been undertaken 
by perfons who were very uncqual to the tafx. The public 
have been loaded with a number of bulky volumes, by men 
who had either all the prejudices of the religious fyftems in 
which they were brought up, or who were deficient in critical 
fagacity and knowledge, or who had, perhaps, only a few re- 
marks to offer that were really curious and ufeful; not to men- 
tion the wretched compilations which have been obtruded upon 
the world, efpecialiy of late years, by interefted bookfellers and 
their venal fcribblers. ‘The title, however, of a commentator 
upon fcripture is a truly honourable one, when it is fupported 
in the manner that hath been done by Grotius, Hammond, Le 
Clerc, Locke, and others of a like ftamp and charaéter. 
The fecond method of illuftrating the facred writings, is by 
detached obfervations on fuch texts and paflages as aie attended 
with peculiar difficulties. Works of this kind are extremely 


defirable, and we cannot well have too many of them, provided 
Cc 3 the 
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the remarks they contain be folid and inftructive. Hence a col. 
Jection of criticilms may be gradually formed, which will con- 
ftitute a valuable furid of firiptural knowledee, and of which 
oreat ufe may be made, if we fhould come to nf nn a new tranf- 
feelin of th Bible. 1 ‘he prefent performance will, we doubt 
not, be regarded as an uf eful addition to the productions of this 

nature, for which we already ftand indebted to feveral of our in- 
genious and learned countrymen. 

Mr. Merrick, in 1765, publifhed a poetical tranflation of the 
Pfalms, of which we gave an account in our Review for Sep- 
tember in the fame year; and the annotations before us are ad-~ 
jufted to that tranflation. A large part of them relate to the 
readings of the ancient verfions, and propofe the conjectural 
emendations of various writers. Many of them abound with 
pailages, principally — the Greek authors, which juftify 
and illuftrate the modes of expreffion ufed by the ofalmitt ; and 
for this part of his defign Mr. Merrick was admirably qualified, 
by his extenfive and uncommon acquaintance with Grecian li- 
terature. Some of the notes which are the moit curious and 
entertaining, are thofe that treat upon the plants, trees, and 
animals mentioned in the Pfalms. 

ft is not, however, to Mr. Merrick alone that we are in- 
debted for what we mect wih in the prefent work, He was 
fupported in it by two illuftrious coadjutors, Dr. Lowth, bithop 
of Oxford, and another perfon whom the preface defcribes as 
virum fauna eruaition ey fuinmo loco, and who is now well known 
to have been Dr. Secker, the late archbifhop of Canterbury. 
The obfervations of Dr. Lowth are mixed ; long with Mr. Mer- 
rick’s notes, and thofe of Dr. Secker are printed at the bottom 
of the page, under the title of Anonymous. ‘The annotations 
of both thefe eminent mea principally relate to the eftablith- 
ment of the Hebrew text, and meats many conjectures on 
that fubjeci, which may greatly contribute towards the compi- 
Jation of a regular commentary on the P ‘falms, when it fhall be 
known how far oxi! concur with the read ings of thefe Hebrew 
manuferipts, the collation of which has been undertaken by Dr. 
Kennicoit. It will, we believe, eafily be perceived, that the 
remarks of the bifhop of Oxford are, in general, the moft va- 
luable, as might, indeed, be expected from his fuperior genius 
and tafte; though it ought to be taken notice of, that they were 
drawn up under peculiar di! ‘advantages, being compofed in the 
hurry of an epiftolary servin indence, and without the affiftance 
of proper books, One thing is very jaudable in each o f the two 
prelates, and that is, tne cand ous wi nh which the; y frequen: ly 
acknowledge their inability to explain the meaning of a number 
of pallaces. 

As the performance before us is not in its own nature a ow 
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nected work, and it is, confequently, out of our power to give 
a connected account of it, we muft reft fatished with prefenting 
to our Readers a few extratts from it, accompanied with fome 
ftri€tures upon fuch places as appear to ftand peculiarly in need 

of reprehenfion. 
The firft fpecimen we fhall produce is the annotation upon 
fam Ixil. ver. 10. They foall fall by the fwrd, they frail be a 
portion for foxes. * On my afking, fays Mr. Merrick, a gentle- 
man of the army, not long before returned from the Eaft Indies, 
in what manner the barbarous nations of that country difpofe of 
the bodics of their enemies killed in battle, he anfwered, that 
they leave them on the field to be devoured by the jactalls and 
other animals. I could not but regard this intelligence as fome 
confirmation of their opinion, who fuppofe jackalls to be the 
beafts here meant by the Hebrew word which is tranilated fixes. 
‘That foxes do indeed prey on human carcafes is coliecied by 
Bochart from a ftory related by Paufanias. But the jackalls 
are thought by Dr. Shaw to be particularly mcant by the 
Pfalmift, and by the infpired relator of the hiftory of Sampfon. 
As thefe beafts are creatures by far the moft common and fami- 
liar, as well as the moft numerous of any in the eaftern coun- 
tries, feveral of them feeding often together, we may well per- 
ceive (as the Doctor remarks) the great pothibility that there 
was for Sampfon to take, or to caule to be taken, three hun- 
dred of them. ‘Lhe fox, properly fo called, (he adds) is rarely 
met with; neither is it gregarious: ** Bochart (fays the fame 
Jearned traveller) has made it probable, that the jackal’s were the 
Qwes of the Greeks, the beni awi of the Arabians, and the 
i (faiah xiii. 22. xxxiii. 145 and Jer. |. 39.) which we 
render the bea/ts of the iflands: an appellation very vague and 
undetermined.” Bochart alfo, though he takes Eovt2s to have 
been the fpecific name of the jackall, yct thinks that this ani- 
mal, from its great rcfemblance to a fox, might be compie- 
hended under the Hebrew name of a fox, “y3¢;—which is in- 
deed almoft the fame with fiagal or feiuza’, the Perfian names 
for the jackall.—J. C. Scaliger and Olearius, quoted by bo- 
chart, exprefsly call the jackal a fox, (though others have 
reckoned it of the wolf kind,) and Mr. Sandys {peaks in the 
fame manner: ‘* The jackalls, fays he, (in my opinion no 
other than foxes) whereof an infinite number,”—Haflelquift 
calls it the little eaftern fox, and Kempfer thinks that it might 
not improperly be called the wolf-fox.—It is therefore very 
conceivable that the ancients might comprehend this animal un- 
der the general name of fox: and indeed, that fome kind of 
fox was made ufe of by Sampfon, in fetting fire to the corn- 
held of the Philiftines, is probable, not only from the rendring 
of the Hebrew word ‘ipty» in the Septuagint, which is con- 
Cc4 {tantly 
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ftantly @dwrng, but alfo from a very remarkable paflage in 
Ovid, which mentions an annual cuftom, obferved at Re me, 


ind which Bochart fuppofes to have been derived from this ac-. 


tion of Sampfon ; 
C: ur ict ur mie yunis avdentia tedis 
Ter ga ferant vupes, caufa docenda mihi 


Ovi, Faf. |. 4 é8r. 
c ee ray at leaft learn from hence that the idea of foxes, with 


firchrancs er torches faltened to them, is not fo flrange as to put 
us under a necefity of looking out for a new fente (as ‘ome 
have propofed) to the words of the facred hiftorian. The fol- 
Jowin fable of Aphthonius, which I the rather take notice of 
2S it is rot mentioned by Bochart, feems much to our purpofe: 


scr 276d robs CLIN NVI daret proxima far turam Je 7e. iS. ay cereretque 
Gt j ferro ca Pun 2 4 poff et (jus bagi CSy caplam % ouipem, alli: aa _ ots 


vol nte » fic i ejus gul demiferat combuffit fogetem. Fab. 38. The 
reader will find in Mr. Thomas Hearne’s Apparatus, prefixed to 
Pcland’s Coliecrerea, a copper-plate, reprefenting a brick of the 
Reman make, (and therefore the lefs likcly to have any imme- 
diate reference to the feripture) found twenty-eight feet deep 
below a pavement, in London, about the year 1675, on which 
is exhibited in batlo retievo the figure of a man driving into a 
ficid of corn two foxes with fire faftened to their tails. Pro- 
feflor Michaelis, in his Reezeil de Queflions, Se. thinks that the 
beafts mentioned by the Pfalmift cou!d be no other than jackells, 
which (ia 5s he) are fo greedy of human carcafes as to dig them 

out cf their graves: he adds, that the large number of foxes 
taken by Sampfon by no means agrees with the condition of the 
common fox, as far as we know it, but wonderfully fuits that of 
theie animals, which effort themfelves by hundreds. In order, 
however, to determire the point more clearly, he propofes that 
it be inquired whether the j jackall be an animal apt to bite, and 


obferves, thar Sampfon’s bens fhould rather feem to have been 
of 3 A t3en0 ous pature, and vet cught to have been provided with 
tecth contiderably fharp, in erder to defend themfelves from 
the fe who Bear oun attempt to ftop them, and to take the fire- 
brands from them. W ich regard to thefe circumflances it de- 


ferves to be rema irked, that K mpfer defcribes the animal as 
bold, and Arifctie (quoted by Bochart) {peaks of the Gwe as 
not afraid of a man, though not inclined to hurt him. ‘The 
gentleman, with whofe intelligence [I lave begun this note, in- 
forms me, that the teeth of the jackall are very fh. rp, and that 
he has feen feveral of them, in the Eatt-Indies, waiting near a 
grave, at the time of a funeral. [have received the like infor- 
tation from another hand, with regard to the eagernefs with 
which thefe beafls watch their opportunity of digging up eae 
a molt 
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smoft 2s foon as buried. Tt may from hence be collected that 
they agree with the Owes of Ariftotle in the circumftances men- 
‘oned by that great writer: nor fhould the following paflage of 
Grotius be overlooked ; the latter part of which (from whence 
the great re’emblance of the @as and the common fox may be 
collected ) has net been taken notice of by Bochart : 

——T hoes czmmiffos (clariffima fama) 

Leones et fubtere aftu, et parvis domuere lacertis. 

Nam geiius exiguum, et pudeat quam informe fateri 

Vulpina fpecte, Fe. ve 256. 

¢ Upon the whole then, the jackall feems to have been as fit 
for Sampfon’s purpofe as the ordinary fox would have been; and 
that the fox was capable of being employed by him on the oc- 
cfion recorded in fcripture, feems fufficiently clear from the 

sotations already given from Ovid and Aphthonius.’ 

The ixty-cighth is, perhaps, the fublimeft of all the Pfalms; 
bet, at the fame time, it is one of the moft dificult. Dr. Lowth 
fairly acknowledged, many years ago, that he did not under- 
fand it; and upon reconiidering it, he finds himfelf not at all 
wifer than he was then. ‘There is an admirable commentary 
uron it, given by Dr. Chandler in his life of David, which Mr. 
Merrick oucht not by any means to have everlooked. The Bi- 
fhop of Oxford’s remarks on particular paflages are ingenious 
and valuable. 

In the annotations on the rogth Pfalm, Mr. Merrick con- 
fders, and endeavours to confute, the opinion of Dr. Sykes 
and Dr. Kennicott, that the curfes, ver. 6—19, are thofe of 
David’s enemies upon Aim, and not his upon them. He obferves, 
ikewife, that the verbs of the imperative and the optative 
moods, made ufe of by St. Peter, in his quotations from this 
end from the 69th Pfalm, are very unfavourable to their opinion, 
who would render the forms of is:precation, which occur in the 
Pialms, in the future tenfe, as piedi@tions only of the jude- 
ments to be inflicted on the finner. © The offence, continues 
our Author, which that opinion aims at removing, may, | hope, 
be fufficienty obviated by the following confidcrations; that 
when a Being of infinite wif¢om and mercy wills the infliction 
of any punifhment, as abfolutely necefiary to the vindication 
of his honour, it is our duty to will it alfo. When we pray 
that the will of God may be cone in earth as it is in Heaven, 
we mult be underftood to pray that every event which can con- 
tribute to his glory may take place ; and confequently, that all 
his acts, whether of mercy or of juftice, may have their full 
efeét: our prayer then muft comprehend every future inftance 
of venveance which God fhal! cetermine to exercife ; and, could 
we know with certainty on what perfons his vengeance will fall, 
our petition that the divine will may be done muft {till be con- 
tnued without referve or Hua ion, and muff therefore, by im- 
plication 
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plication at leaft, extend totheir punifhment. I fee therefore 
no inconvenience in fuppofing an infpired writer, at the fame 
time that he foretells the punifhments which God has abfolute} 

determined to inflict on any particular perfons, to have been ie 
rected to exprefs his own defire (a defire which it was his dyt 

to entertain) that the meafures which God fees neceflary to he 
fupport of his laws may be accomplifhed.’ ; 

We hope that there are very few of our Readers who will ape 
prove of Mr. Merrick’s reafoning in this place. For our part, 
we cannot help regarding it as totally repugnant to the fpirit of 
the gofpel. On the principles here laid down, we might juftify 
an indulgence of the utmoft malignity againft thofe whom we 
looked upon as the enemies to God. Nay, on the principles 
here laid down, we might proceed to the greateft height of per- 
fecution. If the imprecations in the Pfalms cannot be vindi- 
cated on any other fuppofition than that of their being dired 
and pofitive curfes, we fhall not fcruple to pronounce that the 
writers of them are by no means, in this refpeé, the proper 
objects of imitaticn. Indecd, it feems to be going too far to 
attempt the defending of every expreflion that may have fallen 
from the lips of men, who, though they might be, on the 
whole, very excellent, and were occafionally infpired, lived 
Jong before the times of Chrittianity. As to the rogth Pfalm, 
the interpretation given of it by Sykes and Kennicott is, after 
ail, the moft natural and probable one; nor is it entirely new, 
as will appear from the following paflage, in the Annotations 
of Brixianus, a learned monk, who flourifhed about the 
middle of the fixteenth century. Pf. cix. ver. 6. Con/litue.— 
Non aliter Hebrwus fere: prafice, fac dominium in eum ha- 
beat, eum poflideat. Hebrzis omnibus et noftris dein {piritus 
fanctus certam fibi defignet perfonam, i. e. Judam proditorem, 
et Judzos reprobandes. Ego poit omnes, et prior omnium ar- 
bitror verba efie hoftium Davidis, et 8mnium deinde nominis 
Chrifti preditorum, qui maledicta hec in eum conferant, licet 
his dein a fpiritu fanclo in eos contortis, fuis (ut aiunt) gladiis 
jugulati fint.—Mutacio numeri prima ratio eft. Hactenus de 
multis fuit fermo: aperucruat, leuti funt, &c. Nunc de uno 
tantum: prefice fuper cum, &c. ut in fequentibus. Hee funt 
igitur ora injufta, hec lingua mendax, hi denique fermones 
odiofi, quibus olim Davidem ; et dein Chriftum proditores om- 
nes averiabantur dicendo.— Prefice, &c. 

Mr. Merrick has added to his work an appendix, confifting of 
feven diflertations ; four of which were written by theauthor of the 
anonymous notes, whofe talents, as a commentator, feem to have 
been chiefly confined to minute verbal criticifm. An expofition of 
the 49th Pfalm, communicated by Dr. Kennicott, forms a valuable 


prefent to the public; and he hath annexed to it a tranflation +d 
t 
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Ae sogth Pfalm, agreeably to the hypothefis before mentioned. 
The two remaining diflertations are by Mr. Merrick him(elf; 
one upon the word erez, fhewing that it fignifies the cedar; and 
je other, containing obfervations on Dr. Benfon’s Eflay on 
ne Unity of Senfe, &c. I o thofe, fays our Author, who are 
gerfuaded that every paflage in any writer, that fhould carry a 
jouble fenfe, muft be too indeterminate to be underftood, I 
would recommend the confideration of a ftory which Aulus 
felius relates concerning Ariftotle, and which I beg leave to 
gt down in the author’s own words: Arifloteles philofophus annas 
am fire natus duo et fexaginta, corpore agro affectoque, ac {pe vite 
nul fuit. Tune omnis ejus feétatorum cohors ad eum accedit, crantes 
djerantefque ut ipfe deligeret loct fut et magiflerti Jucceffarem 5 Uo, 
ty fummum ejus diem, proimde ut ipfo uterentur ad fludia docivina= 
rum complenda excolendaque ; quibus ab eo imbuti fuiffent. Erant 
une in jus Ludo boni multi fed precipui duo, Theophrajlus et Mene- 

jaus. Ingento hi atque doctrinis cateros praftabant. Alter ex in- 
(la Lefoo fuit, Menedemus autem Rhods. Aviftoteles refpondet face 
tuum efje quod vellent, quum id fibi foret tempeftivum. Poftea brevi 
umpore quum tidem illi, qui de magiftro deftinando peticrant, pre- 
intes effent ; Vinum ait, quod tum biberet, non effe id ex valetudine 
ua, fed infalubre effe atque afperum; ac propterca queri debere exa- 
tum vel Rhodium aliqued vel Lefbium. Id jfebi utrumque ut cura- 
runt, petivit, ufurumgue eo dixit, quod fefe magis juviffet. Eunt, 
evant, inveniunt, adfirunt. Tum Ariftoteles Rhodium petit, de- 
guftat. Firmum, inquit, Hercle vinum et gucundum. Petit mox 
Lolium: quo item deguftato, utrumque, inguit, oppids benum fed 
wiv 0 Agedioc. Id uii dixit, nemini fuit dubium, quin lepide fimul 
a ugrecunde fuccefforum illa voce fibi non vinum delegiffet. Is evat e 
Lia Theophraftus, fuavitate homo infigni lingu@e pariter atque vita. 
Itaque nen diu poft, Aviftotele vita defuncto, ad Thesphraftum cmnes 
uncefferunt. 1.12. ¢. 5. We have here not only a proof of the 
polibility of a literal and allegorical meaning combined, but an 
exprefs inftance of it: for we might reafonably fuppofe that 
Ariftotle’s words,—the Leflian is the fweeter, or pleajanter, were 
literally true, with regard to the wine, though no ancient 
author had informed us, as a poet cited by Athenzus docs, that 
the Lefbian wine was remarkably fweet, or pleafant ; and that 
the fame words had a reference to Theophraftus, and were de- 
honed by Ariftoile as a recommendation of him, was, we fee, 
ttadily apprehended by that philofopher’s friends. Should any 
perfon take upon him to deny that Ariftotle had any but the li- 














tral fenfe in view, I know not by what argument we could 
prove it: yet every reafonable perfon wil], I believe, without 
telitation, join with Ariftotle’s auditors in underftanding his 
Words as having a double fignification annexed to them. And 


ia the fame manner, though we may be at a lofs to demonftrate 
that 
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that any particular paflages in holy fcripture have a double fen: 
yet it is very conccivabie that eaca fignification may by perions 
of judgment and fagacity be, with a fufficient degree of ae 
bility. diftinguifhed. Let me farther add, that, if it be pol. 
fible for onc pafiage to comprehend two fenfes, there can be no 
abfurdity in afixing fuch fenfes to any part of the Old Tefta. 
ment, where the tuppofition of them feems neceflary in order to 
reconcile it with the New, or where the circumftances of the 
context {cem to require it.’ 

Our judicious Readers will, we imagine, be difpofed to {mile 
at Mr. Merrick’s reafoning upon the ftory which és told con. 
cerning Arittotle, What can be more piain than that the {ole 
and fingle intention of the philofopher was to inform his audi. 
tors thet he wifhed Theophrattus to be his fucceffor, though he 
exprefied his meaning in a figurative and allegorical manner’ 
It could not, furely, be at all his defizn to inform the perfong 
about him that the Lefbian wine was {weeter than the Rhodian, 
‘That was a circumflance already well known, and from that 
circumftance he took occalton to convey, lepide fimul et vere. 
cunde, his fentiments to his friends. Befides, Aulus Gellius po- 
fitively fays, Nemini fuit dubium, quin—fuccefforem illa voce 
fibi wo wri dulevillet. 

From the fpecimens we have given, it will be apparent that 
Mr. Merrick’s abilities were more fitted to verbal criticifm than 
to reaioning ; and, indeed, his annotations are principally con- 
fined to the former. [le was an excellent man, and an ad- 
mirable fcholar; but his mind was too much held down by fyf- 


tematic prejudices, to be capable of rifing to a liberal turn of 
thinking in general. 
- ” Kus, 


A Letter ta the Right Reverend ine Lord Bifbop of Oxford, from 
the Mafter cf the Temple. Coztaining Remarks upon fome Stric- 
teres mad? by his Grace the leis archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
dev. le. Merrick’s dnnotations on the Palms. 8vo. 15. 
Longman, &c. 1769. 





E mentioned in the preceding article, that, in the ap- 

pendix to Mr. Merrick’s work, there are four difler- 

tations by the author of the anonymous notes. ‘The laft and 
the moft important of thefe diflertations contains a commentary 
upon the rioth Pfalm; and in the courfe of it fome objections 
are made to feveral criticifms of Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s, on the 
fame Pfalm, advanced in his Second argument ; which objec- 
tions the Doctor hath confidered as worthy of public animad- 
verfion. In this cafe, the appeal was naturally made to the 
bifhop of Oxford; as the moft valuable parts of Mr. Mer- 


rick’s publication were communicated by that eminent — 
an 
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snd as he had mentioned Dr. Sharpe’s explanation of the ricth 
yim, in terms of peculiar approbation, 
¢ ris not, fays our learned Author, becaufe the interpreta- 
‘ion | have given of that very difficult Plalm is my own, that [ 
sow appear in the defence of it. No, my Lord, I have no 
eudice in favour of any opinions. I aim at truth, and truth 
‘aly; and with gratitude am ready to acknowledge the correce 
ion of any miftakcs I may unfortunately, not wiitully, have 
committed. I defire only to be read, aid leave every reader to 
dee as freely for himfelf as I fha!l do. 
"6 That objet prefented intire and in full propertion may be 
maceful, which when mangled and diimembered will difguit us. 
In controverly it rarely happens that the opinion we oppofe is 
iecorated with thofe ornaments with which, through a partial 
ndnefs, we often drefs our own. The reprefentation of the 
one will be faint and languid, when the other is drawn up with 
ince and perfpicuity. Sometimes the fentiment that is to be 
jicarded is fuffered only to appear ob{curely, and at a diftance; 
wilt the other is brought forwards, and placed in the mott fa- 
wurable light. Ormiflions alfo and infinuations will often re- 
ye a trong argument to a confumptive one—to a bare fkele- 
oa, or the choft only of what it was. Every man fhould, 
verefore, be heard for himfelf: his own reafoning fhould be de- 
lvered in his own words, at full length: and of all other per- 
os he is the moft improper to contract or abridge an author’s 
meaning, who fcarce allows him to have any meaning at all.’ 
Dr. Sharpe proceeds to apologize for the freedom ne hath 
uken in aferibing the notes by Anonymcus, to the late archbifhop 
if Canterbury ; and, having made fome farther reflections in 
isown vindication, he obferves, that the fecond argument for 
Ciritianity was intended as an anfwer to all the objections, 
which have ever been made againft the proving of Chriftianity 
be true from prophecies. In the profecution of this defign, 
no prophecy is mentioned that was not delivered long before the 
wents predicted by it. No prophecy is infifted upon that might 
«tm to admit of different fenfes or applications, and which hath 
“en formerly accomplifhed in any other perfon or event. In 
il the prophecies produced the original text is no where dif- 
wbed or altered ; and the moft literal fenfe is always taken. 
‘lis plain, fimple, natural: no double fenfes, no double ac- 
omplifhments, no accommodations contended for.— 
‘One celebrated oracle, fays our Author, could not pofiibly 
‘omitted, though fome parts of it are fuppofed to be not a 
‘tle obfcure. This is Pfalm 110, to which Jefus himfelf ap- 
filed, The Jews in his days, and many of them fince, have 
“knowledged it to be written by David, and it is by them ap- 
Mdto the Meffiah, Nothing can be more certain: for David 
| himfelt 
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himfelf faid, fpeaking by the holy fpirit, ** The Log (Jehovah 
faid unto my Lord (Adonai) fit thou at my right hand uns 
make thine enemies thy footitool.” ‘Thhefe are the words of 
our Lord to the Jews when he puts this queftion to them— 
«> David, therefore, calleth him Lord, whence is he then his 
fon?” 

‘ To fit at the right band of God is peculiar to the Meffah 
Whenever this circumftance is mentioned, we cannot er i. 
the application of it to Chrift. For with Eufebius in his Sen. 
gelical Preparation, and allo with the archbifhop in notes uno, 
Pfalm 80, we may put the queltion—** If the man of God’ 
right hand be the man placed there, can any but Meffiah by 
meant ?” 

‘ Pfalm 110 is allowed by all Chriftians, and may be proved 
againft all adverfaries, to contain a propaely concerning Chrift; 
a declaration from God the Father of the exalted ftate and do. 
minion of Chrift; of his eveilatiing priefthood, and triumphs 
over his enemies, who were made his footftool. 

‘ This being acknowledged, if we have the misfortune to 
differ in matters of lefs importance, wherein all are not agreed ; 
—if we are not fingular in any opinion, nor have advanced any 
thing that is not fupported by the authority of the beft writers, 
and a diligent and critical difquilition into the fenfe and mean. 
liny of the original; if we have not prefumed dogmatically ot 
ii{vlently to impofe our interpretation upon others, or refufed 
to admit of one more rational and confiftent, whenever and by 
whomfoever it may be offered: if, on the contrary, what is faid 
is by fuppofition until fomething more pertinent is produced, 
we may expect not only to be forgiven, but to be treated with 
the fame candour at leaft with which we have treated others, 
from whom we differ, and not to be charged with the guilt of 
‘¢ arbitrary and forced meanings.” 

Here the Doétor enters into a particular examination of the 
ftriQures made upon him by the Archbifhop, and vindicates his 
own criticifms in a very learned, and, as it appears to us, ina 
very fatisfactory, manner. Towards the conclufion of the pam- 
phlet, he produces, in fupport of his fentiments, feveral judi- 
cious paflages from Dr. Hammond ; and exprefles his concem 
that the occafion of writing each Pialm has not been accu- 
rately affigned by commentators, without which it is {carce pol- 
fible that the true meaning fhould every where be difcovered. 
¢ Something, continues our Author, in this way, was attempted 
by Samuel Thorfhill, preceptor to the royal family, who ad- 
drefled the lords and commons, affembled in parliament, 10 bes 
half of a projceét he had formed of ¢ difpofing the Bible into? 
method and harmony, by tranfpofing the order of books and 
chapters; inferting the facred oracles according to the A 
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which they were delivered ; and the Pfalms in thofe places, or 
on thofe occafions, which they were framed to fuit, in fuch a 
manner, that by the mere force of feries and connection, the 
hiftorical and prophetical: parts might reciprocally explain and 
guthenticate each other.”’ 

Dr. Sharpe concludes, upon the whole, that the adverfary 
can take no advantage from the different interpretations which 
have been given, by Chriftian commentatcrs, to feveral words 
in the 110th Pfalm. ¢ Indeed, fays he, the evidences for the 
ruth of the Chriftian religion are too firong to be refuted, and 
if the pure doctrines of revelation were generally underftood 
and admitted, the evidences would never be dilputed. The 
creatett dificultics and obftrud€tions may, by found criticifm, 
and good fenfe, and good manners, be removed, Whenever 
thefe are employed, the wit and ridicule of the French Lucian 
will rather excite pity than laughter.’ | 

K-.-s, 
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Mifcellanesus Differtations, arifing from the 17th and 18th Chapters 
of the Bock of “fudges. By the Reverend Mr. John Coleridge, 
Vicar of, and Schoolmafter at, Ottery, St. Mary, Devon. 
Printed for the Author. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bound. 1768. 


E fhall not difpute with our Reverend Author, the pro- 
priety of an obfervation, with which he introduces his 
work, when he favs, ¢ An Hebrew Bible and Greek Teftament 
at the head of a ftudy recommend at firft fight the pofleffor, as a 
friend to Chriftianity, learned in languages, and employing his 
leifure hours to the beft improvement of learning :? We appre- 
hend that thefe books may, not unfrequently be found in libra- 
nes, where they are very little regarded: but we muft do Mr, 
Coleridge the juftice to acknowledge, that this does not appear 
tobe the cafe with him. He feems to have confulted his He- 
brew Bible and Greek’Teftament with attention, together with 
a number of learned writings which are founded upon them; 
from all of which he here prefents to the public a varity of cri- 
tical remarks and illuftrations. 

The chief fubject of his differtations, according to the title, 
arifes from the 17th and 18th chapters of the book of Judges ; 
but he has found means to intermix obfervations on feveral 
other fcriptures, generally indeed bearing fome kind of connec- 
tion with his principal defign. Jn the firft chapter he juftly 
celebrates the fublimity of the fcripture language ; among other 
inftances of which, he mentions the firft verfes of the 139th 
Pfalm, where the Divine Omniprefence is defcribed; the ninth 
verle, which is rendered in our common verfion, Jf / take the 
wines of the morning, and fly to the uitermoft part of the fea, he would 
tanflate, ¢ If I take wings and fly towards the morning, or remain 
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in the uttermoft part of the weftern ocean ; even there alfo, &¢, 
‘J he wings of the morning, fays this writer, have nothing to do 
with what the fcripture calls the uftermoff fea, that is the weftern 
ocean; but it may be afked, is it not the intention of the Pfalmig 
to convey the following idea? Could I travel with the fpeed of 
light; could I fwiftly dart with its earlieft rays (here called 
the wings of the morning) from one part of heaven to the other 
could | inftantly remove to the greateft conceivable diftance. 
(exprefled here, as in other places of fcripture, by the phrate, 
from eaft to weit) I fhould ftill find myfelf within the {phere 
of thy prefence and notice! If fuch is the fenfe which the (crip. 
ture poct intended, it feems more fully conveyed by the com- 
mon tranflation, than by the alteration here propofed. 

Mr. Coicridge gives us a new tranflation of the two chapters 
he here particularly confiders, which, in fome, though not in 
2 great,many places, differs from that which is commonly ufed, 
One great part of his defign is to vindicate the charaéter of 
Micah and his mother from the charges of impiety and idolatry, 
He pleads for them, ‘that they were worfhippers of the true God, 
that they lived at fome diftance from Shi/ch, where the tabernacle 
of the Lord at that time was, and were thereby deprived in oréat 
meafure of ferving God before his altar. ‘To remedy this un- 
happinefs of fituation, he fays, as much as poffible, this religious 
woman bad taken out money to eftablifh an houfe of prayer for 
her family and neighbours, and had dedicated it from her hand 
entirely to the Lord.’ Whereas our verfion tells us, ch. xvii. v. 2. 
that Micah faid unto his mother, The eleven hundred fhekels that 
were taken from thee, absut which thou curfedft, and foakeft of alh 
in mine ears, &c. our Author would rendcr it, Lhe eleven hundred 
foekels of filver that were taken by thee, and about which thou didft 
oblige meina mot facred manner, and didft alfo flridtly charge me, 
&c. Thefe alterations he fupports by feveral criticifms and argu- 
ments, which our limits will not permit us to lay before our rea- 
ders: but ftill it feems implied by what is immediately added, 
both in our own and our author’s tranflation, (bchold the maney 
7s with me, I took it) that Micah had endeavoured to fecrete this 
fum from his mother ; unlefs we are to fuppofe that he had only 
referved it for her ufe ; which occafioned her reply, Blejed be 
ther of the Lerd, ny fon. 

One chapier of this book is employed “upon the Profeuche, 
or praying houfes, which it is very clear were eftablifhed in 
many parts of the land of Ifrael, and that even in the beginning 
of the Jewith ftate; therefore Micah’s erecting an houfe for 
religious worfhip does not appear unfuitable to the law and go- 
vernment of that people. But how fhall we reconcile it with 
the genius and orders of the Hebrew ritual, that Micah fhould 
conicciate his fon to be his piieft, that he fhould have an ephad 
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and teraphim, that he fhould caufe @ graven and a molten image to 
be made, fhould fpeak of them (ch. xviii. v. 24.) as his gods, 
and that his Profeucha fhould be called a houfe of gods? Thefe 
and other difficulties this writer attempts to remove. With re- 
gard to Micah’s confecrating his fon, he obferves, he might 
have no right todo it, but great allowance muft be had for cales 
of neceffity, efpecially where the intention is pious: thus, he 
adds, in a cafe of neceffity, the Levites were admitted to perform 
a part of the priefts office. He farther labours to overthrow this 
objection, by having recourfe to the original meaning of the 
Hebrew word, here tranflated, he confecrated, which is he filled 
the hand, in allufion to what AZ/es did in the confecration of 
Aaron and his fons, when he put into their hand a part of an 
offering, which they were to wave before the Lord. Thus when 
it is faid, that Micah confecrated his fon, and afterwards a 
Levite (who was before a praying prieft), we are told, it only 
fignifies that he filled the hand, by delivering to them an ephod 
or fomething of that kind, which denoted that they were to of- 
ficiate in his houfe of prayer. As to the graven and the malten 
image, our author changes the phrafe into @ graven or carved 
thing, and a molten thing, becaufe, fays he, the word thing will 
take in the fenfe of image or whatever clfe it might be. He 
afterwards fuppofes it probable, with the learned Gretins, that 
the /culptitia and fiét:lia, the carved thing and molten thing, 
were an altar, candleftick, and other things of that kind of 
lefler fort, inftead of the large ones, which were in the taber- 
nacle; and farther conjectures that the fetting up the graven 
image, was only erecting an altar or conftituting divine worfhip. 
He endeavours to fhew that there were altars or pillars of memo- 
rial in houfes of prayer, that the Hebrew word Pefel will bear 
the fignification of altar or carved pillar, and therefore that 
Micah’s carved thing was an altar or pillar with fome infcription 
upon it, fhewing the dedication of the worfhippers and the place 
to the true God. As to Micah’s Profeucha being called an 
houfe of Gods, ver. 5. it is naturally and properly obferved, that 
it might be rendered an houfe of God, fince it is well known 
the word L/chim is thus tranflated in the fingular number in 
many places of fcripture. But allowing this, how is it that 
Micah charges the Danites, ch. xviii. v.24. with having taten 
away his gods? This knot is cut by fuppofing that Elohim here 
fignifies divine worship or furniture, which the writer endeavours 
to fupport by fome examples and criticifms. He takes fome 
unncceflary pains to exculpate the Levite, who fuffered the 
Danites to rob Micah his mafter, and even accompanied them 
himfelf, contrary to the obligation he was under. The imagined 
view of his pusfuing a greater good in religion, does not by any 
means juftify +his condua. It Sie that a Levite might 
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be felfifh and mercenary; nor does the honour of fcripture hif. 
tory feem at all to require that the behaviour of the Levite ig 
queftion fhould be vindicated. With regard to Micah, notwith- 
ftanding the ingenuity and labour of our author, it is not fully 
clear, that 4e was fauttlefs in this affair. “The account which ig 
given us of him ts very fhort :—there are many circumftances 
which, had they been particularly related, would better enable 
us to form our judgment. But it was not the bufinefs of the 
hiftorian to write concerning Micah; this part of private hiftory 
is fufficiently, though bat imperfectly, related, becaufe it js 
chiefly related with the defign of acquainting us in what man- 
ner, and at what time, a part of the tribe of Dan took poffeffiog 
of a diftri& allotted to them in the land of Canaan. 

Thus we have given our readers a {ketch of Mr. Coleridge’s 
work ;——in which he has difcovered fome induftry and 
ingenuity. He has cotleéted feveral remarks and criticifms 
which may be ufeful to the attentive reader of the {criptures, 
He feems, indeed to have been folicitous to throw together what 
obfervations he has made in reading, though they are fome- 
times remote from his immediate fubject, and may have an 
appearance of affectation. He hasa chapter upon the ffarry 
gods, which has little to do with his original defign. One chap- 
ter is employed, very fuitably to his fcheme, upon the conjunc- 
tion vau. Hebricians know that this conjunétion wil! admit of 
feveral fenfes ; fome of them Mr. Coleridge, as others have 
done, confiders, and applies to #luftrate and explain _paf- 
fages of fcripture. In a chapter on fcripture names, having 
occalion to mention the gofpel of St. Mark, we obferve, he 
roundly afferts that, all men confefs, and that it is felf-apparent, 
on even a flight comparifon, ¢ that St. Mark's gofpel is barely 
an abridgement of that of St. Matthew.’ We cannot think this 
is fo perfectly clear, or fo univerfally confefed. There is one 
writer of acknowledged authority on thefe fubjects, wiz. Dr. 
Lardner, who is of a very different opinion. He maintains, 
6¢ that St. Mark is not an epitomifer of another author, and 
that he was well acquainted with the things of which he under- 
took to write a hiftory ; he writes, fays the DoQor, as an eye- 
witnefs, or as one, who had full and authentic information at 
the firft hand, and his gofpel, though fhort, isa very valuable 
and mafterly performance.” 

We fhalf only cbferve farther, that this author highly com- 
pliments Dr. Kennicott, (a fubfcriber to his work) whom he 
{peaks of as that inffer omnium eruditorum: The Doétor has cer- 
tainly great merit; but have not fuch high-ftrain’d compli- 
ments, efpecially when paid*to living authors, a little of that air 
of flattery, te which the dignity of literature fhould ever be fu- 
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The Hifiory of France, from the Foundation of the Monarchy, to the 
Reign of Lewis X1V. Tranflated from the French of the 
Abbé Velly, by Thomas Nugent, L. L. D. and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquarians. Vol. I. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 


Davenhill. 1769. 


HIS is the firftr . ‘ume of a large work begun by the 

Abbé Velly, continued by Villaret, and ftill carrying on 
by Garnier. Velly wrote feven volumes in 12mo, Villaret 
wrote ten more, and Garnier has publifhed fome part of his 
continuation, but to what period the work is now brought 
down, does not appear. 

Velly’s plan was to give, * together with the annals of the 
princes who have reigned, thofe of the nation which they go- 
verned, well or ill ; to join to the names of the heroes who have 
extended the frontier of the country, thofe of the geniufes that 
have enlightened it; in a word, to intermix with the recital of 
victories and conquefts, cuxious refearches relative to manners, 
laws, and cuftoins.’ 

Velly fays, that he ¢ endeavoured to trace certain cuftoms to 
their origin, to inveftigate the principles of the French liberty, 
the true fources, and various foundations of civil law, the firft 
rife of great dignities, the inftitution of parliaments, the efta- 
blifhment of univerfities, the foundation of religious and military 
orders, and every ufeful difcovery with which the arts and 
fciences have improved fociety.” His narrative of facts, he 
fays, is more or lefs extenfive according as the knowledge of 
them is more or lefs important. 

By this account of the work it feems to have been intended 
rather for ufe than entertainment; rather to covey fuch know- 
ledge as it is neceflary to have, than fuch as it is pleafing to ac- 
quire. A narrative of faéts does not pleafe in proportion to their 
importance; the execution of a criminal, or the intrigues of a 
miftrefs, furnifh more entertainment to the mind than the gain- 
ing a battle, or the forming a conftitution. 

This work has not been ill received in France; yet fome 
ftrange inaccuracies appear in the very beginning of it, which 
cannot well be imputed to the Tranflator. Weare told, in the 
preliminary difcourfe, ¢ that the ancient Franks were ftri& ob- 
fervers of the laws of nature, and that they esther were ignorant 
of, or feverely punifhed the abominations that made Greece and 
Italy infamous.’ But hiftory cannot poffibly have left this in 
doubt: if it is known from hiftory that they punifhed thefe 
crimes, they could not be ignorant of them; and if it is 
known that they were ignorant of them, they could not 
punifh them. The knowledge of cither of thefe facts deftroys 
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the alternative, and the knowledge of neither renders it imper- 
tinent and abfurd. 
We are foon after told that ¢ their infantry formed a fort of 
triangle that went by the name of the Wedge, becaufe its yer. 
tical point being turned towards the enemy, its deftination was to 
break their lines.’ But to be vertical is to be in a direétion per- 
pendicular to the horizon, fo that the triangular body of troops 
called a wedge, could have no vertical point; or if it had, it 
could not be turned towards any enemy that did not defcend 
ae the clouds. In the fame page is the following paragraph: 
The veflels of the Franks, which were made of feveral hides 
nad together, or of azier covered with leather, had netther fails 
nor prows, and moved on/y by rewing. At firft they /ailed to the 
neighbouting coafts, and by degrees ventured on more diftant 
voyages. 
Here we find it aflerted, in the fame breath, that the Franks 


failed to the neighbouring coafts, and that their boats moved 


only by rowing. 

But the tranfation, however faithful, is inelegant; the 
words are Englifh, but the turn of the fentences is Preach: s and 
the fenfe, inftead of ” owing in an eafy regular progreffion, 
jumps along in fhort periods divided from each other by a full 
point: habit may have rendered this agreeable to the French in 
their own language, but in ours, it is, to an Enelifh reader, 
extremely Jif leafing. In the following fentence relating to 
Clovis the firft, noting is Engtifh but the words. * Faithful 
to his prowile, he got himfelf inftruéted in the Chriftian reli- 
gion. It was St. Remy, bithop of Reims, a mon of diftinguifhed 
birth, piety and learning, who baptifed him on Chriftmas-day, 
in St. Martin’s church, without the gates of the city.’ The 
following ftring of fhort detached fentences will fufficiently 

uflify our cenfure in that particular. 

‘ Alliances difgraceful to majefty, were but too common in 
the family of Clotaire. Charibert repudiated Ingoberge to marry 
Mire fleur, the d: wughter of an artizan, This laft was fucceeded 
by her fifter Marcoucfe, who was confecrated to God by reli- 
gious vows. At leneth was feen, in the ise of Theudegilde, 
the daughter of a fimple fhepherd raifed to the firit throne of 
the French empire. Thefe diforders caufed him to be excem- 
muricated by St. Germain, bifh: IP © ot Paris. “Phe popes never 
interpofed their authoriiy upon thele cce aeee which are al- 


ways extremely delicate. Every prelate exercifed a plenary Ju- 
riiviction in his diocefe. If any thing h "pened which caufed 
f-andal in the church, it was che Lufinefs of the bifhop of the 
diocefe to guell it. If any dilfpuce arofe concerning doétrine ot 
diicipline, it was decided ina diana co mente under the au- 
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thority of the king. If privileges or difpenfations were in quef- 
tion, the bifhops of the province aflembled, and either granted 
or refufed them. It was in thefe afiemblies, and about the fame 
time, that the abbey of St. Vincent, now St. Germain des 
Prés, was exempted from the jurifdiclion of the ordinary.’ 

Facts are frequently alluded to as known, which ought to 
have been related; of this the following extract affords a ftrik- 


ing inftance : 
¢ Clovis, defirous of winning by mildnefs thofe whom he had 
fubdued by arms, did all that lay in his power to check the li- 
centioufnefs of a victorious army. He could not however pre- 
vent their pillaging fome of the churches. Hiftosians make 
mention of the confecrated veflel that was redemanded by St. 
Remy of Rheims. We are equally furprized at the infolence of 
a fubject, who refufes his mafter ; the moderation of the fove- 
reign, who diflembles his refentment ; and the revenge which 
he takes at the general review of his troops, in the field of 
March. The arms of the foldier, who had taken the confe- 
crated veflel, appearing to be out of order; Clovis flit his fkull 
with a blow of his falchion: ‘* In this manner, faid he, you 
ftruck the confecrated veflel in Soiffons.” 

‘ A bloody execution by the hand of a king will, doubtlefs, 
difguft in the prefent age. However, this action, which to us 
appears unworthy of majefty, infpired more refpect than hor- 
ror, This is the obfervation of Gregory of ‘Tours.’ 

This paflage is almoft wholly unintelligible to thofe who 
know nothing of the foldier and the confecrated vefic] but what 
is here related. 

dr. Robertfon having obferved, in the view of the ftate of 
Europe prefixed to his Hiftory of Charles the Vth, that the 
people who overturned the Roman empire, and fettled in va- 
rious provinces, were not fubjects of a defpotic government who 
conquered for their mafter, but freemen who conguered for 
themfelves, that they followed their chief not from conftraint 
but choice, and confidered their conque{ts as common property, 
of which the king had no part but what he acquired by lot, 
produces the incident that is here obfcurcly hinted, as a proof 
of the truth of his obfervation, from Gregor. Turon. Flijlcr. Fran- 
corum. He relates the fact thus: * The army of Clovis, the 
founder of ithe French monarchy, having plundered a church, 
carried off, among other facred uteniils, a vafe of extraordinary 
fize and beauty. The bifhop fent deputies to Clovis, befeech- 
ing him to reftore the vafe, that it might be again employed in 
the facred fervices to which it had been confecrated. Clovis de- 
fired the deputies to follow him to Svifions, as their booty was 
to be divided at that place, and promifed that if the lot fhould 
give him the difpofal of the vale, he would grant what the bi- 
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fhop defired. Whenhe came to Soiffons, and all the booty was 
placed in one great heap in the middle of the army, Clovis in- 
treated that, before making the divifion, they would give him | 
that vafe over and above his fhare. All appeared willing to 
gratify the king, and to comply with his requeft, when a fierce 
and haughty foldier lifted up his battle-axe, and /trzting the vafe 
with the utmoft violence, cried out, with aloud voice, ** You fhal] 
receive nothing here but that to which the lot gives you a 
right.” 

“The Reader will now underftand what is meant by ¢ the in- 
folence of a fubjeét who refufes his mafter,’ and to what the kin 
alluded, when he faid, ¢ it was thus that you ftruck the con- 
fecrated veffel at Soiffons ;? but perhaps he will not honour the 
fagacity of the remarks which Velly mekes upen the occafion: 
we are certainly not furprized at any of the particulars which 
Velly fuppofes muft furprife us, becaufe they were attended with 
circumftances which made them natural, and which he either 
did not know or did not confider. Clovis was net the foldier’s 
mafter, but a leader whom he voluntarily followed ; it was not 

- therefore furprifing that, being brutal and infolent, he fhould re- 
fufe a favour to fhow his power: for the fame reafon it is not 
furprifing that Clovis fhould fupprefs his refentment, nor is it 
even a mark of his maderation ; a contrary behaviour would 
probably have coft him his life upon the fpot. It is not furprifing 
that he fhould remember the infult, and, if he had the power 
to punifh inftantly, and with death, the negligence of the foldier 
with refpect to his arms, it is certainly mot furprifing that his juf- 
tice fhould on this occafion be rendered fevere by his refentment, 
nor that he fhould reproach the delinquent with having ri- 
goroufly exaéted his right, when an opportunity offered to af- 
fert his own, by inflicting a punifhment which otherwife he 


might have remitted. H’ sovth Tt 








A new Diélionary in French and Englifh, containing all the French 
Words now in Ufe, with their different Acceptations properly exe 
plained in Englifh, according to the genuine Spirit of both Lan- 
guages. By Henry Fox. 1a2mo. 4s. Nourfe, &c. 1769. 


i eee Author’s principal view in this dictionary was to ac- 
quaint the learner of the French language with its phrafes 
as well as its words, and in this refpeét it feems to have the ad- 
vantage of other books of the fame kind. A comparifpn of two 
articles, as they ftand in this work and in Boyer, will fufficiently 
fhew their difference, and determine the choice of the pur- 
chaler : 
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F o x. 

< Chemin S (voile, route) way, road. 

« Chemin (moyen) sacthod, way, course, means; Chemin battu 
ou fraye, béaten road ot way; Chemin ferre, firm, dirable road ; 
Chemin paflant, frequenté, freguénted road ; Chemin fort paf- 
fant, a great thorough fare; Chemin detourne, rcund about way, 
bye way or bye road; Chemin de traverfe, cro/s road; petit Che- 
min, path, narrow road; Chemin des gens de pied, fcot-way ; 
grand Chemin, +igh road, highway; Chemin de l’école, lénge/t 
way about; Chemin faifant, py the way ; Chemin de velours, car- 
pet way, éafy, plafant way; une journce de Chemin, day’s jair- 
ney; paflez votre Chemin, go your ways ; ie mettre en Chemin, 
to fet out cu a journey; ami Chemin, Lalf way; avancer Chemin, 
to vo forward; faire bien du Chemin, to travel a great way; re- 
broufler Chemin, to go beck; aller toujours fon Chemin, to go 
one’s oun way; aller le droit Chemin, to go fairly to work ; aller 
fon grand Chemin, to go roundly to work; couper Chemin a 
quelque chofe, to put a ftop to a thing; demeurer en beau Che- 
min, todrop a design when on the paint of fucceéding ; etre toujours 
par voie & par Chemin, to be éver on the hoof, éver gadding; grand 
Chemin des vaches, common road; faire fon Chemin, éo get for- 
ward; je le trouverai en mon Chemin, il me trouvera en fon 
Chemin, f wail be up with him; on le ménera par un Chemin, ox 
| il n’y aura point de pierres, on lui fera voir bien du Chemin, 
they will ‘ead him a dance ; trouver une pierre en Chemin, to meet 
a rub in one’s way ; Chemin couvert, céverecd way.’ 





BoYeER. 

‘Chemin, 8S. MZ (voyc) way, or read. * (Moyen) way, 
means, courfe. 
‘ ¢> Le Chemin qu’on fait en un jour, @ day’s journey, 
th, ry Avancer Chemin, ta go on, or forward in one’s way or journey. 

* Chemin couvert (ou corridor) the covered way, or corridsr. 

‘ «> Rebrouffer Chemin, to go back. (> Se mettre en Che- 
min pour faire quelque voyage, to fet out 9 @ journey, to begin a 
journey. (¢$ Le Chemin d’une navire, the courfe, or way of a 
pip. 

‘ *+ Couper Chemin 4 quelque chofe, to prevent or flop a 
thing. 

* *+ Aller fon grand Chemin, to go roundly to work, to mean 
no barm.’ 








Foo x. 

© Corne F horn. 

‘ Corne de cerf (plante) hart/born. 

‘ Note. Spéaking of the branches or horns of a fag you muf? néver 
fay, Corne but bois, excést, de Ja reclure de Corne de cerf, 
Savings of hartfharn 5 Venfeigne dela Corne de cerf, the fign of the 
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fiag’s horn; un couteau emmanacé de Corne de cerf, a knife with 
a buck-horn handle; de la gelée de Corne de cerf, hart’s hary 
jélly; Corne (de cheval, mulet, &c.) hoof; Corne d’abondance, 
ou d’amalthée, corniscopie; Cornes (de bonnet) cérners ; Cornes 
(d’un pate, &c.) corners ; Corne (de l’autel) corner; donner un 
coup de Corne, aun cheval, to bleed a horfe; ouvrage a Corne, 
born work ; moutrer les Cornes (fe mettre en état de fe defendre) 
to fhew one’s teeth ; il a ou il porte les Cornes, he wears the horns, 
be is cornidted; faire porter les Cornes a quelqu’un, to cicheld 
one.” 

Boyer. 

© Corne, §. MW. horn. 

‘© Corne de cerf, hartfhorn. 

‘ *+ Faire porter des Cornes, ou planter de Cornes a quelqu’un, 
to beflow a@ pair of horns on one, to cuckold or carnute him. 

¢ *4 Porter des Cornes, avoir des Cornes, to wear horns, ta 
be a cuckold. 

© Ouvrage a Corne, a@ horn work in fortification. 

‘ ¢s Corne de pied de cheval, de mullet, d’ ane, horfes, 
mules, or affes hoofs. ¢s Cornea faigner un cheval, @ cornet to 
bleed a horfe. ¢ ye Bete a-Corne a horned beaft. te Corne du- 
cal, a fort of cap worn by the doge of Venice. ¢G Corne d’une 
talmoufe, the corner of a cheefecake.’ 


There are fenfes of words in Fox that are not in Boyer, par- 


ticularly the following : 


‘ Event S (mauvais godt d’un aliment cz d’une liqueur) 
twang ; fentir Event, to be touched; du vin qui fent ]’Event, 
wine that 1s flat, or dead; un jambon qui fent |’Event, tainted 
ham.’ 

Perhaps Boyer is a better affiftant than Fox to conftruea 
French author; and Fox a better affiftant than Boyer to fpeak 
the language in its prefent mode. 

In Fox, 5 ftands for fubftantive mafculine. 

In Boyer, *+ denotes a mean word ufed in a figurative fenfe, 


> the different fignifications of a word. H: h 





Philofophical Effays on the following fubjeéts: 1. On the Afcent of 
Vapours, the Formation of Cloucs, Rain and Dew, and on 
fevera! other Phenomena of Air and Water. II. Obferva- 
tions and Conjectures on the Nature of the Aurora Borealis, 
and the Tails of Comets. III. On the Principles of Me- 
chanics. By Hugh Hamilton, D.D. F.R.S. Profeffor of 
Philof phy in the Univerfity of Dublin. Edit. 2d, improved 
andenlarged. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nourfe. 


' QO’ thefe Effays, the principal part of the firft was publifhed 


inthe 55th volume of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, ns 
the 
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the year 1765, from whence we took fome pretty Jarge extracts, 
which the Reader may fee by turning to the Review for Novem- 
ber 1766, page 379- In this republication fome improvements 
and additions are made. We fhall give a concife account of 
fome of the latter. 

One refpects the influence which the vapours, contained in 
the air, may be fuppofed to have on its weight, as indicated b 
the mercury in the barometer ; which influence the Author 
fhews to be very fmall: for, taking the fpecific gravity of mer- 
cury to be to that of water as 14 to I, if we fuppofe the whole 
quantity of rain which falls in a year, and which is general] 
equal to about twenty-eight inches, to be fufpended or diffolved 
in the air at one time, it would only fupport two additional 
inches of mercury ; and, on the fuppofed fall of this whole quan- 
tity of rain, the mercury would only fink two inches: but as 
an inconfiderable part of this quantity of water is either fuf- 
tained, or falls, at any one time, it can add, in the firit of 
thefe cafes, very little to, and in the latter, fubtract very little 
from, the height of the mercurial cylinder in the barometer ; 
probably not fo much as the roth part of an inch. 

But the moft confiderable addition made to this effay is to- 
wards the end, where the Author endeavours to obviate an ob- 
jection which might be made to his doctrine concerning evapo- 
ration. It may be proper, on this occafion, to remind our 
Readers that the Author fuppofes evaporation to be effected by a 
folution of the evaporating fluid in air; or, in other words, that 
the fufpenfion of water, for inftance, in air, is perfectly ana- 
logous to the folution of falt in water, or to that of other bodies, 
even the heavieft, in their appropriate menfirua; which the che- 
mifts f{uppofe to be owing to that kind of e/eé7rive attraction, by 
which the particles of certain bodies more ftrongly affect an 
union with the particles of other bodies, than with each other, 
Now it may be objected to this doétrine that, in an exhaufted 
receiver, fluids are known to lofe fome part of their weight; 
though their communication with this their fuppofed folvent is 
hereby cut of. “The Author accounts for this lofs in the fol- 
lowing very fatisfactory manner. He obferves that it is gene- 
rally allowed that heat or fire keeps bodies fluid, by caufing 
their particles to repel each other; and fhews that all degre«s 
of heat, above that which is neceffary to keep them thus fuid, 
will feparate from their furface (provided they are not vilcid) 
fome kind of vapour or fteam, which, for the fake of diftin- 
guifhing it from that raifed by the folvent power of the air, he 
calls an effiuvium. [The Doétor might perhaps have properly 
extended his exception to mercury, the concentrated vitriolic 
acid, &c.] He further obferves that, as this efluvium vifibly 
lies in greater abundance from hot liquors, whenever the pref- 
{ure 
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fure of the atmofphere is taken off, there is reafon to fuppofe 
that it will rife more copioufly from colder liquors, under the 
fame circumftance; and proves by experiments that in fag j, 
does fo. Having placed four equal quantities of fpirit of wine 

in alarge rcom without a fire, where they remained 24 hours. 
the firft, under a receiver full of air: the fecond, under one 
only half full of air: the third, in air rarificd 42 times; and 
the fourth, in the open air, he found that the fpirit, inclofed jp 
the receiver full of confined air, had loft a quantity expreffed by 
the number 1; that the fpirit, enclofed in air rarefied one half, 
had Joft one fuch part and 5-7ths ; that, in air rarefied 42 times, 
6 parts; and that, in the open air, 48 parts. Now, from thefe 
experiments, it appears that the laft-mentioned quantity, or that 
Jott by common evaporation, in the open air, was eight times 
greater than that loft by the mere operation of heat, or the ¢f- 
fiuvium vaifed by it alone, in air rarefied 42 times; and from 
hence the Author infers that the cauie of common evaporation 
muft be a much more powerful one than that which raifed the 
effiuvium in the exhaufted receiver. It appears further, that the 
quantity, loft by evaporation in the open air, was 48 times 
greater than that which was loft, in the fame time, by the ¢ 

Jiuvium railed by heat, in the receiver full of air; fo that, fup- 
pofing the fame quantity of effuvium to have rifen in both cafes, 
the lofs of only one part in 48 can be attributed to the mere ope- 
ration of heat, and that confequently the other 47 parts mutt 
have been carried off from the fluid by fome very powerful ac- 
tion of the air, at large, whofe particles being likewife in conti- 
nual motion, fucceflively attract, diflolve, and carry off, thofe on 
the furface of the fluid; while the {mall quantity of air contained 
in the receiver, lying at reft over its furface, ciflolves only an 
almoft imperceptible part of it: the fmall quantity loft being, 
im this cafe, almoft folely the effect of heat. Further, it appears 
that ice, or water which has no more heat than is neceflary to 
keep it fluid, evaporate fenfibly in the open air; while they fuf- 
tain no fenfible lofs, under the fame degree of cold, in vacuo; 
and that therefore heat can be confidered only as gcceflory to 
evaporation, which it promotes by repelling the particles of 
fluids from the furface, and from each other, whereby they are 
attenuated, their furface is increafed, and the air thereby en- 
abled, as happens in other folutions, more fpcedily to diffolve 
and keep them fufpended. On the whole, the Author feems to 
have proved that, though the action of the air on water and 
other fluids is not the /o/e, yet that it is the principal caufe of 
evaporation ; or, in other words, that though the particles of 
water are driven from its furface by the repelling power given 


them by heat, yet that it is prizcipally by the attraction between 
water 
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water and air that they are raifed from the furface, and by the 
fme continued action remain fufpended. 
In the fecond eflay contained in this volume, and now firlt 
blifhed, the Author expreffes his diflatisfaction with the opi- 
nion of Sir Ifaac Newton concerning the nature of the tails of 
comets, and the caufe of their afceni from the fun, and offers 
fome very cogent reafons in fupport of his doubts. Sir Ifaac 
fuppofes that the tails of comets confift of clouds or vapours, il- 
Juminated by the fun, and rai‘ed from the head of the comet, 
in confequence of their being rarer and lighter than the /o/ar at- 
mofpbere in which they float; or, to be more particular, which 
fhine in confequence of their reflecting the light of the fun, and 
from the fame caufe grow hot, and warm, and rarefy the me- 
dium (auram atheriam) which immediately furrounds them 5 
which laft muft therefore afcend from the fun, and carry with 
it the ref. &ting particles of which the tail is formed: in the 
fame manner as {moak afcends in a chimney, together with the 
warmed air, in confequence of their relative rarity and light- 
nefs, compared with that of the circumambient fluid. He fup- 
poles lik«wife that this afcent of the vapours, which fj $m the 
tail, is ftill further promoted by their revolving (together with 
the body of the comet, to which they adhere) round the fun, 
from which they accordingly endeavour to recede; while the 
atmofphere of the fun is either at reft, or has only the flow 
motion impreffed upon it by the fun’s rotaticn round his axis *. 
He afterwards obferves that the immenfe velocity «nd freedom, 
with whi-h thefe thin vapours move through the celettial {paces, 
prove that the latter muft be void of any power of refifting. The 
Author propofes feveral objections to this account, which, he 
thinks, feems not agreeable to the phenomena, nor very confiitent 
with itfelf, We fhall epitomife fome of them. 

It does not, in the firft place, appear probable to him that 
the very great fplendour of a comet’s tail can be owing to its,re- 
flecting the light of the fun: for, could it reflect light thus co- 
ploufly, it muft reflect back the light which comes from the 
hxed {tars behind it, and confequently intercept them from our 
fight, or, at leaft, increafe their twinkling ; neither of which 
effects it is known to produce: it muft therefore be a felf-fhin- 
ing fubftance. Further, bodies reflect and refraé light by one 
and the fame power: but the light of the ffars is known not to 
be refracted in paffing through, or by the edge of, a comet’s 
tail, fo as to produce any apparent change of their places. As 
it does not refra&t, therefore, it does not reflect light; but is a 
luminous fubftance. With regard to its afcent from the fun, 
the Author endeavours to fhew that, fuppofing the vapours 


® Vide Princip. pag. 513. edit, 2dam. 
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which compofe the tail of a comet, in its defcent towards the 
fun, were raifed up from it by the greater denfity and weight of 
the folar atmofphere, the comet ought, after it has pafied its 
peribelion, to appear, in its afcent from ‘the fun, with its tail 
behind it, or in a direétion pointed towards the fun; which is 
contrary to fact. ‘If the tail of the comet, he obferves, be 
fpecifically lighter than the medium in which it moves with {o 
great velocity, it muft be juft as impoflible it fhould move fore. 
moft, as it is that a torch moved {wiftly through the air fhould 
project its ame and fmoke before it. Since therefore, he adds, 
we find that the tail of a comet, even when it is afcending from 
the fun, moves foremoft, and appears in a direction nearly op- 
pofite to the fun, I think we muft conclude that the comet and 
its tail do not move in a medium heaviet and denfer than the 
matter of which the tail confifts, and confequently that the con- 
{tant afcent of the tail from the fun muft be owing to fome other 
caufe.’ 

The Author having concluded from the phenomena, that the 
matter which conftitutes the tail of a comet, is a felf-thining 
fubftance, which in all pofitions of the comet, and whatever be 
the direction of its motion, whether towards or from the fun, 
is thrown off from its dark hemifphere, ina direction oppofite to 
the fun, a fhort time before and after its perihelion, finds, in the 
Aurora Porealis, a matter which greatly refembles it, in its ap- 
pearance, its fituation with regard to the fun and to the body 
from whence it flows, as well as in the nature of its fubftance, 
fo far as it is known to us: for this is a rare and lucid fubftance, 
thrown off, in a direction nearly oppofite to the fun, from the 
dark bemi/phere of the earth ; tending towards the zenith of the 
f{pectator, or the vertex of the earth’s fhadow ; rifing principally 
from the northern parts of the earth’s atmofphere, and moft fre- 
quently while the fun is pafling through the fouthern figns, and 
the earth moving from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, 
through that half of its orbit which is neareft tothe fun; and 
Jaftly not intercepting, in any fenfible degree, the light of the 
fixed ftars: fo that, to a fpectator placed at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the earth, and fhaded from the fun’s light, it muft 
appear as a tar] to the earth; fmall, indeed, in proportion to 
the carth’s diameter, but in its direction, fituation, tranfparency 
and lucid appearance refembling that of a comet. We fhall not 
{top to inquire into the few particulars in which the phenomena 
differ; nor does the Author enter into any detail upon thete 
heads. It will be fufficient to indicate that the Lumen Bureale 
differs from the tail of a comet in the fmallnefs of its extent, its 
unfteadinefs, the changeablenefs of its form, and its fhort aud 
uncertain duration. 

The 
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The Author having proceeded thus far, our philofophical 
Readers will naturally expeét that he goes one ftep farther, and 
nds a ftriking refemblance between the Aurora Borealis, and 
the Phenomena which the electric matter is known to exhibit 7% 
quo, or ina medium nearly approaching to it. This fimilarity. 
of appearance 1s indeed fo great that it muft have ftruck every 

on who has ever fo little attended to, and compared the two 

mmena. othe inftances, which the Author here gives of 
this refemblance, he might have added the very fimilar effeéts 
which the electric matter and the Aurora Borealis produce upon 
the magnetical needle: the former, in giving polarity to it, or 
reverfing that which it had already acquired; the latter, in very 
fenfibly difturbing its direction, We have obferved likewife 
another point of refemblance between them, which has not been 
noticed by the Author, nor, we believe, by other writers: we 
mean the tranfparency of the electric fluid, evinced by the fa- 
cility with which a fmall luminous body is feen through a ftream 
of eleGtric matter zm vacuo, notwithftanding the feeming opacity 
of the latter. The fmall fpeck of light, for inftance, remain- 
ing on the tip of a very fmall wax taper, after the flame is ex- 
tinguifhed, (and which in fome kinds will continue burning a 
confiderable time) is as diftinétly perceived through a denfe lu- 
minous column of electric light, paffing from the wire of a 
charged vial, and flowing through the vacuum in the upper part 
ofa barometer of a large bore, as when it is viewed through the 
tube, when the eleCtric light no longer pafles through it; and 
does not ill reprefent a fixed ftar feen either through the “urora 
Borealis or the tail of a comet. The light proceeding from a 
{mall piece of pho/phorus, though more lafting, is not fo well 
adapted to this experiment ; as being of the fame colour with 
the electric light, and accordingly not eafily to be diftinguifhed 
from it. 

We muft refer our Readers to the eflay itfelf, for the obferva- 
tions and reafonings by which our very ingenious Author endea- 
vours to account for the manner in which the eletric matter is 
raifed from the dark hemifphere of a comet, and from that of 
theearth, fo as to exhibit the two thencmena in queftion. We 
think it fufficient to obferve that he fuppofes heat to be the prin- 
cipal agent in both cafes; which renders even the moft perfeét 
denics per Je, in fome meafure conductors ; and, particularly 
inthe cafe of the tourmalin (and, we may add, the eleétrified 
and hermetically fealed glafs balls invented by Mr. Canton) is 
known to throw off, or, at leaft, to put in motion, the electric 
fuid contained in them. But fufficient data are yet wantire, 
We conceive, to furnifh grounds for plaufible conjesiures on this 
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Before we take our leave of this eflay, we fhall obferye thae 
we are fomewhat furprifed to find the Author, in contravertin 
the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton, at the beginning of it, in. 
clined to deny, ‘ that we have any proof of the exiftence of a 
folar atmofphere of any confiderable extent,’ or that ¢ we are an 
where taught how to guefs at the limits of it.’ Now that re- 
markable phenomenon, called the zodiac light, firft particular] 
attended to towards the middle of thlaft century, and after. 
wards more accurately obferved and defcribed by Caffini and M., 
de Mairan, feems, whatever be its denfity or other properties 
to be juftly entitled to that appellation; as it evidently rg 
rounds the body of the fun, and is vifible, under circumftanccs 
favourable to its appearance, in the form’ of a pyramid, ex- 
tending fometimes to the length of go or 100 degrees from the 
fun. We recommend to the Author the perufal of the ince. 
nious treatife written by the laft-mentioned aftronomer on this 
fubject, entitled ‘Traité Phyfique et Hiftorique de [ Aurore Boreale: 
Suite des Memoires de? Acad. Roy. des Sciences. Année 1731. Dr, 
Hamilton’s conjectures on this fubjeét would, in our opinion, 
have received additional weight and greater extent, from the 
obfervations and reafonings contained in that treatife ; in which 
M. de Mairan demonftrates that the earth, during fome part of 
its courfe, muft of neceffity be frequently plunged into this lu- 
minous matter: and this he proves independently of all phy- 
fical confiderations with refpect to its influence in producing the 
Aurora Borealis; and without laying any ftrefs upon the large 
hiftorical detail into which he enters, with a view of fhewing 
that this laft-mentioned Jight is, with regard to its magnitude, 
frequency, &c. conneéted with, and depends upon, the po- 
fition, figure, and variable extent of this folar atmofphere. We 
fhall likewife take the liberty of referring the Author to fome 
fhort hints which we threw out upon this fubjeét, in our Re- 
view of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiffory of Eleéricity, [Monthly Review, 
Oétober 1767, page 253.] where we exprefléd our opinion that 
a tolerably plaufible hypothefis might be formed, by confidering 
the zodiacal light as the matter which furnifhes comets with their 
tails, gives to the earth its Aurora Borealis, and is the grand 
fountain from whence proceed the natural electrical appearances 
in the clouds floating in the lower regions of our atmofphere, as 
well as the artificial ele€&trical phenomena produced in the labora- 
tories of electricians. 

In the laft eflay, in this volume, which treats of the principles 
of mechanics, the Author having obferved that no method hi- 
therto propofed, of deducing the praétical principles of mecha- 
nics from the laws of motion, has been looked upon as per- 
feétly fatisfactory and uncxceptionable, as Jate authors have 


ufed very different methods of treating thefe fubjects ; concluces 
that 
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| rat the true principles, on which the operation and efficacy of 
| the feveral machines depend, have not yet been explained with 
ficient accuracy. After particularly fpecifying the defects of 
ihe former methods, he explains the principles of the fix me- 
| yanic powers in a new and lefs exceptionable manner. This 
fay was formerly printed * in the 53d volume of the Philofo- 
al Tranfactions, and is here re-publifhed with fome im- 


yements, 
0 B... y- 


* See Rev. vol. xxxi. p. 265. 
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Mr. Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, concluded, 


AVING given an epitome of our Author’s account 
of Mr. Pope, and the writings that he publifhed, we fhall 

sow review his critical remarks, his animadverfions on the cri- 
| tcifms of others, his opinion of the nature, force, and extent 
of Mr. Pope’s genius,—and give an account of the works which 
ie planned but did not execute. 

This part of the work, like the other, is regulated by the 
wider in Which Mr. Pope’s works are printed in Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s edition, and begins with the pattorals. 

The author of An Eflay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope, which was publifhed in the year 1756, feems to think it 
“frange that in the paftorals of a young poet there fhould not 
befound a fingle rural image that is new ;” but certainly, in the 
patorals of a young poet, new rural images were not to be ex- 
peed. It is fcarce poffible that he fhould be acquainted with 
uy rural image which had not been exhibited in paftoral be- 
fore; all that could be expected as a teft of invention, in a 
hecies of poetry the very eflence of which is defcription, was 
| inew combination of images, and a poetical imputation of new 
tions and properties: Mr. Ruffhead, without making the dif- 
tinction, obferves that this has been done, and that although 
Pope in thefe poems profeffed only imitation, yet that they are 
ot without original paflages. of which he gives the followin 
intances. In the fecond paftoral, where the Poet defcribes the 
j cams of his miftrefs’s voice, he reprefents it as fufpending the 
illing waters of a caicade: 

But wou!d you fing, and rival Orpheus’ ftrain, 
The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow’rfol call, 
And headlong ftreams hang lifPning in their fall! 

In the fourth paftoral he reprefents the birds as having lif- 

ted in mid-air, with their wings fufpended : 
No more the mounting larks, while Haphne fings, 
Shall, lif ning in midair, Jufpend their wings. : 
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In the fame paftoral he alfo reprefents the zephyrs as becom. 
ing filent upon the death of Daphne, and regretting the lofs of 
brcath more fragrant than their own : 

The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 
Lament the ceafing of a fweeter breath. 

Thefe paflages, Mr. Ruffhead obferves, are new ; and, takin 
the word image to mean a picture drawn from the fancy, they 
are,new Mages ; yet, with refpect to the firft, he acknowledseg 
that the conception might be borrowed from Milton, who fays 
in his Mafque, ‘ that the ftrains of Thyrfis delayed a brook in 
its courfe :’ he, however, who lavifhes praife upon Theocritus for 
having defcribed what he faw and felt, fhould not withhold jt 
from Pope, who has fo greatly improved what another con. 
ceived. 

Pope has tranflated 

Audit Eurotas, juffitque edifcere lauros, 
with an alteratign by which he has adapted the images to the 
feenc: having fubflituted the Thames for Eurotas, he with 
great propriety changes the willow for the laurel: if he had 
not, he might jufly have been charged with having mixed 
Grecian and Britifh ideas; but this charge, which the author 
of the Eflay brings againft him for what he calls couphng Pac- 
tolus with the Thames, feems, fays Mr. Ruffhead, to be ill 
founded. 

O'er golden fands let rich Pactolus flow, 

And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 

Bleft Thames’s fhores the brighteft beauties yield, 

Feed here my lambs, l’il feek no diftant field, 

In thefe verfes Pactolus and. Thames are contradi/tinguified, 
not coupled: and furely a Grecian and Britifh river may be con- 
trafied, without a faulty mixture of Grecian and Britifh ideas. 

Mr. Ruffhead fays, it is but juft to obferve that the Author 
of the Effay has corrected a grammatical error in the following 
paflage of the Meffiah : 

‘Then palaces fhall rife; the joyful fon 
| Shall finith what his fhort liv’d fire begun ; 
Their vines a fhadow to their race fhall yield, 
And the fame hand that fow’d, fhall reap the field. 
‘The fwain in barren deferts with furprife 
See likes fpring, and fudden verdure rife ; 
And farts amidit the thirfly wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm’ring in his ear, 
On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruth nods. 

For and farts, the author in queftion fubftitutes frail flarts 
which, Mr. Ruffhead fays, Mr. Pope fhould have written: 
but, theueh end farts is falle grammar, it is not fo clear that 
the Poct fhould have written jhall flart; the inaccuracy }s fo 
grolsy 
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grofs, that Pope cannot be fuppofed to have written the paflage 
as it ftands: to find what he did write, we muft confider what 
rammatic reading was mott eafily corrupted into the prefent; 
and there are two much more ealily corrupted than fall flart : 
if we take away the s from /farts, or add an s to the word /ee 
in the preceding verfe, the conitruction will be perfectly gram- 
matical without farther alteration, and it is much more eafy to 
account for the omiffion or addition of a letter, than for the 
ehange of a word. It feems more probable that Pope wrote /ces 
than fart. There is a full point at field; and in a poem which 
in other parts appears to be fo elaborately finifhed, it is not 
likely that he would render the verfes that follow the full point, 
dependent upon the word fall, which goes before it: it is 
more natural to fuppofe that he changed the tenfe here, rather 
than after a comma three verfes lower, where we find trembles 
and nods : 
The fwain in barren defarts, with furprife 

Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife; 

And farts amidft the thirlty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm’ring in his ear, 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The preen reed trembles, and the bulruth nods, 

So much for the correction which the Effayift has offered, and 
the Biographer approved. 

_Mr. RuffFhead fays of feveral fine paffages in the Windfor 
Foreft, that they are fine paflages, and inferts them in his work, 
but he is not pleafed with the following : 

Beaits, urg’d by us, their fellow beafts purfue, 

And learn of man each other to undo. 

He fays that to undo is unpoetical, and that the expletive te 
makes the line halt. Whether an expreffion is or is not poetical 
is too much a queftion of tafte to be determined by argument: 
but certainly the word to is not an expletive, but an effential 
member of the fentence, whether the words are arranged in the 
order of verfe or profe; neither will it generally be thought to 
make the line halt, for the two lalt words, one ending, and the 
other beginning with a vowel, follow one the other with re- 
markable rapidity : if he had cenfured the jingle between ts and 
~ the general fuffrage would probably have been in his 
avour. 

_ The Poet, after defcribing the beauties of the foreft, men- 
tions its ancient ftate, under the tyranny of the Norman kinzs: 
Not thus the land appear’d in ages pat, 
A dreary defart, and a gloomy watte, 
To favage beafls, and favage laws a prey, 
And kings more furicus and _/evere than they. 

Mr. Ruffhead obferves, upon the 4th verfe, that the laft epi- 

thet feeins to weaken the force of the former; but he would 
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have been of another opi:.ion if he had feen that the two epi- 
thets refer to different {ubjects, and that it would have been ab- 
furd to fay of a king that he was more furious than a dew, or 
more fevere than a beaff: the two words, /aws and bea/is, in the 
preceding verie, therefore, make two epithets neceilary in this; 
and it is furely no anticlimax, after faying that a tyrant had the 
fudden fury of a favage bealt, to add, that he had the delibe- 
rate and inexorable feverity of a favage law. 

What is faid of the Lyric pieces affords no fubje& of remark 
except an unaccountabie notion advanced by the Author of the 
Effay, and adopted by Mr. Ruffhead, that bad poetry js effen- 
tially neceflary to a good po.m; it produces, fay thefe gentles 
men, ‘ that varicty without which attention cannot be kept up, 
and therefore inequality makes a part of excellence: fomething 
fhould be thrown into fhade to make the lights more ftriking,’ 
‘Thefe terms of painting have been often applied to poetry, 
though there is:not the leaft analogy between a bad verfe in a 
poem and a deep fhade in a picture: to make the cafes parallel, 
one part of a picture fhould be ill-coloured and ill drawn, as a 
fuil to the good colouring and juft drawing in another, and to 
p:oduce a variety which in equal excellence wou'd be wanting. 
{t is alike true in poetry and painting, that nothing fhould be 
flat: an unmufical verfe, a bad rhime, a mean image, or a dif- 
fufion of words without fentiment, are no more neceffary to 
sroduce a pleafing variety in a poem, than an erroneous out- 
Ga, an unfinifhed figure, a conftrained attitude, or a clare of 
colour without relief, are in a picture. | 

The Effayift fays, that two verfes in Pope’s Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day are flat, and the Biographer fays that they ought to 
be flat; the verfes are thefe : 

By mufic minds an equal tenor know, 
Nor {well too high, nor fink too low. 

Thefe verfes are flat, not becaufe the fentiment they contain 
is fimple and unadorned, but becaufe being fully expretied in the 
firft, the fecond offers only words to the ear, without one new 
idea to the mind, a fault which is ridiculed in the Art of Sinking 
in Poetry, where, under the article intitled, ‘The Macrology and 
Pleonafm, thefe two verfes might ftand as an example: with 

Refufe of fwords, and gleanings of a fight.— 
- Cover’d with tempefts, and in oceans drown’d. 
. May we not add one of the verfes juft quoted from the 
Windtor Foret, 
A dreary defart, and a gloomy wafte ? 

Mr. Rutfhead proceeds to the Effay on Criticifm, of which 
he gives an analyfis from Dr. Warburton’s commentary, wih 
quotations fiom the poem; and he :emarks, that the learned Com- 
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mentator has obferved, of the reafoning and fimilitude ig the 
following lines, that they are conclufive and juft : 

*Tis with our judgments, as our watches, none 

Go juft alike, yet each beliéves his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

‘True taffe as {eldom is the critic’s fhare ; 

Both muft alike from Heav’n derive their light, 

Thefe born to judge, as well as thofe to write. 

Dr. Warburton, in his commentary upon thefe verfes, fays, 
¢ that judgment when it goes alone, is generally regulated, or at 
leat much influenced, by cuftom, fathion, or habit; and ne- 
ver certain and conftant but when founded upon TasTE, which 
is the fame in the critic as genius in the poet; that genius and ta/le 
are indeed but one faculty differently exerting itfelf under diffe- 
rent names, in the two profeffions of poet and critic ; the art of 
poetry confifting in felecting out of all thofe images which pre- 
fent themfelves to the fancy, fuch as are truly poetical ; and the 
art of criticifm, in difcerning, and fully relifhing, what it finds 
fo feleéted.’ 

Mr. Ruffhead adopts this opinion, as far as it feems to be 
falfe, and controverts it as far as it feems to be true. He allows, 
for the reafon affigned in the commentary, that judgment is 
never certain but when founded upon tafte; but furely tafte is 
not lefs frequently regulated or influenced by cuftom, fafhion, 
or habit, than judgment. ‘afte is a fenfe which approves or 
difapproves, as it is gratified or difgufted ; judgment is a faculty 
that compares and infers, and it approves or difapproves, as it 
difcovers agreement or difagreement, truth or falfhcod: the 
rule by which we judge whether an action is invented with pro- 
bability, whether nature is juftly defcribed, whether images are 
combined with congruity, is permanent and invariable ; becaufe 
fiction, defcription, and metaphor, may be referred to realities 
in nature, of which all men, at all times, have the fame ideas; 
but tafte may be either falfe or true ; it may cither approve from 
feeling, what judgment after inveftigation would condemn, or 
condemn from feeling, what judgment after inveftigation would 
epprove. ~Tafte alfo has objects which are not objets of judg- 
ment; for we cannot determine which. of two verfes is moft 
harmonious, which of two fentiments is mott beautiful, ot 
which of two images is moft ftriking, by referring them to any 
common ftandaid, they being wholly relative to an internal 
fenfe, and dependant upon it. Tafte, with refpeét to thefe ob 
jects, is mutable and capricious; it approves in one country, 
and at one time, what in another country, end at another time, 
At condemns ; nor is there any rule by which we can determine 
‘when and where it is falfe or true: it is alfo capricious even 
with refpect to thofe obje&s that have a criterion, for prevailing 
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taftes have frequently been proved to be falfe ; how them can 
judgment, the faculty which brings tafte itfelf to the teft, des 
pend for conftancy and certainty upon tafte? The truth feems 
to be, juft contrary, that tafte, with refpect to objeéts which 
are not objects of judgment, has no criterion, and that with 
re{pect to other objects it can be proved not to. have been per- 
verted under the influence of cuftom, fafhion, or habit, only 
by an appeal from a fenfe, to the faculty which diftinguithes 
propriety from impropricty, by reafon. Mr. Ruffhead himfelf, 
in another place, fays, * it is not ftrange that falfe tafte thould 
occafion very erroneous «determinations ; in, the reign of Charles 
the Second, Settle was for fome time a formidable rival to Dry- 
den, nay by fome thought the better poet.” By what faculty 
e2n we prove this tafte to be falfe, or that which now prefers 
Dryden to be true? 

But Mr. Ruffhead, though he agrees with Dr. Warburton in 
his opinion that tafte is the criterion of judgment, and not judg- 
ment of tafle, feems to think that genius and tafte cannot. be 
confidered as the fame faculty differently exerting itfelf under a 
different name; yet nothing can be clearer than that this opi- 
nion of the Dodctor’s, under the reftrictions with which he ad- 
vances it, is true: Mr. Ruffhead fays that genius denotes the 
faculty of inventing, and that tafte is the faculty of feleéting ; 
that ftrong creative powers may exift without tafte, and that 
this power of creation without felcegtivn is obfervable in writers 
of the greateft genius: but Dr, Warburton, when he calls that 
faculty which felects in the poet, genius, fays, that in this cha- 
racter it is joined with a b-ight imagination, and extenfive compre: 
kenfien; and when he. calls it taste in the critic, he fays it is 
joined with a folid judgment and accurate difcernment : he does not 
therefore fubftitute the felecting for the creating power, but he 
gives the name of genius to the power that felects, and in this 
f-nfe there can be no doubt but that the faculty which chufes is 
the fame with that which approves the choice. Why Dr. War- 
‘burton chofe to call the power of choice genius, rather than the 
power that provides ffores for felection, is another queftion, 
with which we have nothing todo. | 

After all, judzment and taffe {eem to have been ufed by Mr. 
Pope, in this paffage, as terms of exactly the fame import, His 
weaning is no more than this : 

Our judgments very like our watches, yet each man fuppofes 
his own judgment, like his watch, to be true: true judgment, 
however, is as rarely the lot of the critic, as true genius of the 

oct. 

What colour is here for the Commentator’s remark, that the 
Post having fhewn us the expediency of eriticifm, next enquires 
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into the qualities of the true critic, and obferves firf, that judg- 
ment, fimply and alone, is not fufficient to conftitute this charaéter ? 

If tafte ts not ufed in the third line, in the fame fenfe with 
judgment in the firft, and judge in the laft, the verfes will love 
their natural argumentative conneGion, and propriety ; and the 
epithet true, applied to tafte, will be redundant; for the com- 
parifon will then be, not between falfe judgment and true, but 
between judgment and fomething elfe. 

Mr. Pope ufes judgment to fignify the faculty that immediately 
diftinguifhes excellence and defect, propriety and impropriety ; 
and not the power of difcovering fitnefs and relation by compa- 
rifon, as Mr. Ruffhead fuppofes: in this fenfe, it is perfectly 
fynonimous with tafte, as far as relates to mere criticifm, which 
was Mr. Pope’s fubject. There-is, however, an effential dif- 
ference between judgment, even inthis fenfe, and tafte: judg- 
ment is the Redles that perceives fitnefs or unfitnefs, congruity 
or incongruity, from which what we call beauty refults, but 
tafte only perceives the refulting quality: in other words, tafte 
not only perceives excellence as fitnefs or congruity, but re- 
lifhes it as beauty. We know that fome people look with the 
utmoft indifference upon a fine landfcape, which gives others an 
exquifite delight. The fenfe that, perceives and relifhes beauty 
therefore may be wanting, though the fenfe that perceives trees, 
water, hills, va'lies, and lawns, may be perfect. So, in works 
of imagination, ‘where life or nature is copied, judgment may 

erceive all that will excite the idea of beauty in another mind ; 
ce that idea will be excited only where there is tafte. Mr, 
Ruffhead, however, is fo far from being of this opinion, that 
he fuppofes judgment as a faculty of comparing and jeparating our 
ideas, and tafle which ad?s intuitivily, to be the fame thing, dif- 
fering only in degree. Dr. Warburton fuppofes the art of eri- 
ticifm to confift, not in difcerning only, but in fully relifhing 
poetical images; but criticifm, a@s an art, feems to have no ne- 
ecflary dependence upon fuch relifh, and is therefore founded on 
tafte, only fo far as tafte and judgment, in the fenfe in which 
Mr. Pope ufes the word, are the fame. 

Mr. Ruffhead quotes the following paffage for an epportunity 
to obviate an objection that has been brought againft it by the 
Effayift : 

If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules are made but to promote their end) 
S>me lucky Icence anfwers to the fall 
Th’ intent propofed, that licence is a rule. 

‘{ hus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track. 
From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 


Aud {natch a g:ace beyond the reach of art, 
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Which, without paffing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 


The Author of the-Effay obferves, that in this illuftration 
there is a blameable mixture of metaphors, the artributes of the 
horfe and the writer being confounded. The horfe, fays he, 
may be juftly faid ‘ to take a nearer way, and to deviate from a 
track,’ but how can a horfe ¢ fnatch a grace,’ or ‘gain a 
heart i? 

Mr. Ruffhead anfwers, ‘ Pezafus is here ufed only as a ge- 
neric name for poetry. And the Poet evidently intended to have 
wrote [written]—fer Pegafus—but faying— thus Peoafus—he 
makes a ftonilita: ze of what he only defigned for the explanation of 
a precept.’ 

But Mr. Ruffhead feems to have determined fomewhat too 
haftily what the Poet intended to have wrote; if he had written 
what it is here faid he intended to write, the paflage would have 
been lefs poetical, but not more correct: if Pegafus is only a 
generic name for poetry, all that follows is wrong, inftcad of 
part ; for poetry, if not reprefented under fome figure, cannot 
with propriety be faid either to gallop or fratch, and it is certain 
that, under the fame figure, it cannot with propriety be faid to 
do both. 

Mr. Ruffhead, inftead of dincingiinn the defence of the Poet, 
had better have recriminated upon the Critic, who is not lefs 
negligent or inaccurate In fuppofing the gain of a heart to be at- 
tributed to the horfe, than Mr. Pope in making him fnatch a grace. 
If he had taken the paffage which he has cenfured in its osvious 
and grammatical conftruction, he would have feen, that though 
the horfe {natched a grace, it was the grace that gained the 
heart. 

Mr. Ruffhead proceeds in narrating and extracting this poem, 
and endeavours to prove fome verfes to be foft which others have 

thought hard; but difputes of this kind are vain and endle’s, for 
hard and foft are terms that, like pleafant and difagreeable with 
re!peét to favours, relate wholly to a fenfe. 

It has been a general opinion that the combination of mono- 
fyllables in a verfe neceffarily produces feeblenefs and delay ; 
Mr. Pope has favoured this notion in the Effay, and Mr. Ruff- 
head implicitly concurs ; it may however be proved by innue 
merable examples, that fyllables may be ranged fo as to follow, 
in erred with the fame force and rapidity, though 
each is a word, they would if a word included many. In 
the firft verfe of hat en’s tranflation of Virgil, 

Arms, and tre man, | fing, who, fore’: d « fate, 
the three monofyllables, and the man, follow as rapidly as if they 
were compe unded in a word of three fyllables, in the four laft 
there is remaikable Rrength, and, in the whole verfe, a = 
an 
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and harmony which in very many of Dryden’ s, that confift of 
fewer words, are wanting. 
in the Rape of the Lock, it is faid of the fylphs, 
Some to the fun their infest wings uofold, 
Waft on the breexe, or fir in clouds of gold. 
In the la “it veric, the monolyllables waft, on, are, in every 
refpect, except the fenle, equivalent to the dy flyllable wafting ; 
the breeze, to difpleaf? ; “fink iny to fixking ; and of g:ld, to en- 
rol’, 
Fine verfes, confifting of monofyllables, abound in Mr. 
Pope’s works ; among many ethers are the following, in this 
pom : 
Of all the nurfe, and all the prief% have twoht— 


And view with icorn two paves and a chair— 

To that fhe bends, to that her eyes fhe rears— 

But what, er where, the fates have wrapp’d in night. 

Oh! if to dance all night, aud dreis ail day— 

Clen’d his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. : . 

Thefe are not du// lines, nor do the ten words that compofe 
them creef; when lines conlilting of monofyllables, therefore, 
are defective in volubility, force, or harmony, the fault is wa 
in the wane of long words, but in the choice and management 
of fhort ones. 

Of the Rape of the Lock the Eff:yit obferves, ¢ that in this 
compofition Pope principally appears : poet, but that it ihould 
be remembered, he was not the firit former ‘and creator of thefe 
beautiful machines, the fylpns, on which his claim to imazina- 
tion is ch.efy founded. He found them exilting ready to his 
hand, but has indeed employed them with fingular judgment 
and ; tific " 

Upen this paflage Mr. Reff bend obferves, that Mr. Pope’ 
claim to imagination is not chiefly founded upon his fuppo/ed in- 
vention of the fylphs, but upon ‘his having firit brougot then 
into poetical machinery. “This is certainly true, and Mr. Ruif- 
head farther obferves, that Mr. Pope’s claim to invention is, in 
this refpect, the fame with that of Homer, who tock the 
popular religion 2s he found it, and, by his manner or em- 
ploying the traditional tales of which it was full, difplayed the 
magic of invention that has fo fatcinated every age, from his- 
ewn to the prcfent: this allo will be readily gra inted ; but Mr. 
Ruffhead goes farther, and fays, that poe: tical invention m/ 
have the popular belief to work upon, or it can never attain its end. 
This poli ion may perhaps admit of difpute, and it is for the in- 
tereft of Mr. Pope’s reputation with refpect to the Rape of the 
Lock, that it fhould not be eftablithed. The exiftence of fylphs, 
and gnowes, and falamanders, was net a popular opinion, when 
be wrote that poem; his poetical i invention therefore, with re- 
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fpe& to his Rofycrufian machinery, had not a popular opinion 
to work upon. The poem, as to its effect, was juft the fame 
as if Pope had invented the beings which he employed : the 
Rofycrufian fyftem was totally unknown, perhaps, to all the 
readers of the Rape of the Lock; and Pope, for that reafon, 
found himfelf obliged to difclofe it, as if it had been his own; 
and has employed feveral pages for that purpofe, from verfe 26 
to verfe 105, including a filion which is admitted to be his 
own, on the Platonic theology, of the continuation of the paf- 
fions in another ftate. If the fyftem of Pope’s machinery there- 
fore was, with refpect to his readers, the fame as if he had in- 


vented it, we cannot admit that ‘the invention of it would 


have deftroyed all its effect.’ 

Several tine paflages are extracted from the Verfes to the Me- 
mory of an Unfortunate Lady, but it is very ftrange, that nei- 
ther the Author of the Effay, nor Mr. Rufthead, fhould have 
mentioned that moft beautiful and ftriking apoftrophe of the 
Poet to himfelf, with which the Elegy concludes : 

Poets themtelves mutt fall like thofe they fung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue ; 
Ev'n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall fhortly want the gen’rous tear he pays: 

Then from his clofing eyes thy form fhall part, 
And the laft pang fhall tear thee from his heart; 
Life's idle bus’nels, at one gafp be o’er, 

The mufe forgot, and thou belov’d no more. 

Thefe verfes, perhaps, more than any other in the piece, ex- 
prefs what was felt, and infpire the fenfations they exprefs. 

It is remarkable that one verfe, perhaps the moft emphatical, 
pathetic and melodious in the language, 

And the lait pang fhall tear thee from his heart, 
confifts wholly of monofyllables, which, as before has been ob- 
ferved, are generally fuprofed to enervate our language, and in 
particular our verfe. There is an ardour in it, which is fud- 
denly and beautifully remitted in the two verfes that follow, 
which were intended to exprefs the dead quiet that immediately 
fucceeds the laft agony.’ 

The obfervations on the Epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard afford 
no fubject of remark, except that Mr. Ruffhead fuppofes it to 
have been. written in a ftate of declining paffion, which every 
verfe of the poem fhews to be a miflake. Eloifa’s paffion had 
flumbered indeed, but it was now awakened in all its violence, 
and fhe writes in a paroxy{m little fhort of phrenzy: Mr. Ruff-. 
head endeavours to refute an opinion of the Eflayift, upon the 
principle he has effumed; but as this principle cannot be ad- 
mitted, his reafoning is precluded of courfe, He agrces how- 
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eer with the Effayift, that the eight laft verfes fhould have 
been omitted : _ 

And fure if fate fome future bard fhall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore 
And image charms he muft bebold no more ; 
If fuch there be, who loves fo long, to well, 
Let him our fad, our tender ftory tell, 
The well-fung woes fhall footh my penfive ghoft ; 
He beft can paint them, who fhall feel them moft, 

But if the Reader recollects the poem to the memory of an 
unfortunate lady, he will perhaps difcover a propriety, and feel 
a pathos in thefe verfes, which will incline him to oppofe their 
being rejected. ‘T"he Author appears to allude, with great de- 
licacy, to his conne@tion with the lady whofe death he had 
sbout the fame time fo pathetically lamented, and to the ftate 
of mind which probably determined him to the choice of the 
fubject, and continued while he wrote the poem. 

He was joined to Eloifa in fad fimilitude of grief, he-was con- 
demned for years to deplore and imagine charms that he fhould never 
hold, and he has fung the woes of this celebrated pair, and in 
me degree told their tender ftory in this epiftle, which perhaps 
becould not more poetically or pathetically conclude, than by 
reprefentiug the work.as prophetically referred to him by Eloifa 
herfclf. 

Mr. Ruffhead paffes over the early imitations and tranflations 
without particular remark, and of Homer, as a critic, he fays 
not a fyllable. 

On Pope’s edition of Shakefpeare he remarks, that if he failed 
todo him juftice as an editor, he was chiefly inftrumental in the 
tection of a monument io his memory in Weftminfter-abbey, 
ind wrote a Latin infcription in which are thefe words, amor 
jwlius pofuit; Dr. Mead, upon the authority of Patrick the 
idionary-maker, objected to the Latinity of amer publicus, to 
which Pope well replied, ‘ that he would allow a di@ionary- 
Wek to underftand a fingle word, but not two words to- 
tether,’ 

The reafons affigned by Mr. Ruffhead for fuppofing that the 
itm exhibited in the Effay on Man was conceived, not by 
lord Bolingbroke, but by Mr. Pope, have, in part, already 
ben confidered ; fome farther particulars will now be added, in 
“pport of the contrary opinion. 

Lord Bolingbroke having exprefsly afferted, (fee laft Review, 
4/298.) that Pope undertook the Eflay on Man at his infligation, 
‘Salfo, in a paflage cited by Mr. Ruffhead, that Pope's fole 
maint was, that he found it too eafy in the execution: if Pope 
it Lord Bolingbroke’s profe into verfe, this complaint is na- 
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tural; if, on the contrary, he formed the fyftem which Lord 
Holingbroke afterwards put into profe, it cannot be accounted 
for; this was a work that could not be executed by any under. 
ttanding without great labour; nor can it well be conceived 
that this was the tak to which Lord Bolingbroke excited him, - 
it Pope bad himfelr preconceived the plan, it is not natural to 
fuppofe that he would have needed the inftigation of another to 
exccute it, for he could have had no view in the conception but 
he execution of it in his own way as a poet. 

Lord Bolingbroke, coufiltently with his chara&ter, and with 
his. account of Pope’s fhare in the Fflay on Man, made him, fays 
Mr. Ruffhead, ¢ the frequent topic of ridicule among their 
common acquaintance, as a man who under flood nothing of bis own 
principles, nor far ta what they natural’y led.” But it is abfurd 
to fuppofe that Pope did not underftand principles which were 
dis cwn, or that after deducing them by an uncommon frength 
of mind, from data which had not enabled others to deduce 
them, he fhould not fee what was deducible from them. Let 
us fce then how far the opinion of Bolingbroke, that Pope did 
not know the principles which he had put into verfe in his 
Effay, nor fee to what they led, is fupported by Ruffhead and 
Warburton. 

The obfcurity of the poem, fays Mr. Ruffhead, made a 
comment necefjary, and Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the ficé 
of religion, embraced the fenfe GIVEN to the Effay by the Commea- 
tator with the utmaf? fatisfaction. 

Surely if this poem, as a tyitem of ethics, had been conceived 
by Pope, it would not have needed a ‘enfe given et by another, to 
make it cither clear, or confiftent with his natural propenfity to 
relizion: Would he not have conceived his fyftem under this 
propenfity, and would it not have been naturally influenced by 
it? Would he, with this propenfity, if he had feen the ten- 
dency of the principles expreficd in the Effay to fate or natu- 
ralifm, have admitted them in his mind, much lefs comiiited 
them to writing? and if, after having committed them to writ- 
jaz, he made a:terations to favour a tenfe given by another, cad 
it be fuppofed that he /aw ta what they naturally led ? 

Mr. Ruffhead fays that Pope was, by his Commentator, reas 
pred out of Lord Bolingbroke’s hands; but ini what fenfe could 
Pope be faid to have been in Lord Bolingbroke’s hands, if he 
formed the fyflem which Bolingbroke borrowed and perverted, 
and did not borrow from Bolingbroke a fyftem, which implied 
principles contrary to his own, without even feeing the im 


plication ? ‘ 
" © To advance the ends of virtue and religion, fays Mr. Ruit- 
head, the Editor of his works prevailed on him to alter every 
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gre or naturalifm, and to add what was proper to convince the 
yorld that he was warmly on the fide of moral government and a 
pEVEALED wILL.’ But may it not be afked, How what was 
thus altered came to be written? How what was thus added 
ame to be wanting ? How Pope came to write what was di- 
rdly, or in its confequences, contrary to his own opinion? 
Can any other fatisfactory anfwer be given, than that he did not 
ée the confequences of what he wrote, not having written the 
conceptions or difcoveries of his own mind ? Pope, according 
to Dr. Warburton, never believed fate or naturalifo: ; how then 
came fate or naturalifm into his poem ; how came they to be fo 
interwoven with st that alterations and additions were neceflary 
to get rid of them ? ; 

But among thefe additions there were fome it feems which 
convinced the world that Mr. Pope was not only warmly on the 
(de of moral government, but of a revealed will. 

Nothing however is more ftrange, than the effect of thefe ad- 
ditions, it fuch effeét they produced: Dr. Warburton indeed 
fems not to have discovered any objeétions that might be urged 
to prove this Effay and our Revelation wholly and radically in- 
compatible yet fuch objections there are, and at leaft as {pecious 
gs fome that he has taken great pains to remove. 

The principle upon which, as a fuundation, Pope’s whole fyf- 
tem is tuilt is, that to preferve a certain coherence and {ubor- 
dination in creation, it is abfolutely neceflary that it fhould be 
a fcale gradually defcending from God to nothing, and that 
therefore there muft of neceffity be, in fome part of the {cale, 
fuch a being as man. But without enquiring how it can be 
proved that fuch coherence and fubordination are neceflary to 
produce the greateft happinefs or good, without which they 
cannot be effential to the beft fyflem, or how we can conccive 
dfachain or fcale connected at one end with infin:tude, and at 
the other with inanity: it may be obferved, that if revelation is 
tue, this feale was, when God faw that all which he had 
created was good, imperfeét, upon the fuppofition that fuch a 
bing as man now is, is neceflary to its perfection. Man is re- 
pielsnted as coming from the hands of his Creator, fubjeé& nei- 
ther to difeafe nor death; was this happy and immortal being 
the fame link in Pope’s imaginary chain, as the wretch who is 
‘born but to die, and reafons but to err?’ we are told in the 
Bible, that he was judicially degraded from the original perfec- 
ton of his nature, in confequence of an act of difobedience.; 
but in the Effay we are told that he is now ‘ as perfect as he 
wuwht.” Was he then, at his creation, more perfeét than he 
cunt? What being fucceeds to fill that part of the feale of ra- 
tional life from which he was removed when he fell? What 
bing, before he fell, filled that part of the fcale which he fills 
‘Ow? Scripture is full of the degeneracy and corruption of 
man ; 
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man; Death entered into the world by fin, in Adam al] died 
in Chrift fhall all be made alive, are expreflions which feem tp 
be wholly inconfiftent with the notion that man was natural] 

and originally fubje@t to death, difeafe, pain, lamenefs, bling, 
nefs, and other evils, which in the Eflay we are told are effep. 
tially neceffary to prevent a void in the fcale of being, and com, 
pleat the beft poffible fyftem. The Commentator indeed fays, 
that moral evil is the certain efie&t of man’s exiftence, and ac. 
counts for it confiftently with the divine attributes, by faying 

that what is wrong with refpect to man, is right with refpe@ te 
the fyjiem: but in what refpect can the effect of free will be 
certain; how can that which is certain be moral, or in what fenfe 
can any thing that is eflential to the produ@ion of the greatelt 
momcnt of good be evil ?. If the fyftem of which unconne@ed 
and incompatible parts are ftrung together in this Eflay, had 
been exhibited compleat, what we call vice would have been re. 
prefented as a mere natural evil, as it is by Pope, without feeing 
the confequence, where he clafles drunkenne/s with lamenets 
and blindnefs, and appoints it the fame kind of folace, inftead 
of fuperadding new evil under the notion of expiation, 

See, fays Pope, 

S-e the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The -oT a hero, lunatic a king ;— 

To fay that man was a being of the fame rank before he fell, 
that he was afterwards, is to contradict not particular paflages, 
but the whole tenor of fcripture: it is indeed true that fallen 
man, before he feels ficknefs or deeay, is in the fame feale of 
exiftence as afterwards, becaufe he is naturally fubje& to 
both; but it does not follow that a being naturally fubjed 
to difeafe and death is in the fame fcale of exiftence with one 
that is naturally exempt from both. 

Pope does not fuppofe that the brutes, taken collectively, 
are one link in his chain, but that they form many : 

Vaft chaid of being which from God began 

Natures etherial, human ; angel, man, 

Beaft, bird, fith, irfe&,— 
He fuppofes alfo, that different beafts are different gradations 
in the fcale ; and it will fcarcely be denied that there is more 
difference between man before and after the fall, than that 
which a mere inequality in the fenfe of {melling makes between 
‘a dog and a }ion. 

Pope and Warburton fay, that © natural evil tends to the 
good of our particular fyitem;’ Revelition fays, that natural 
‘evil was introduced into this fyftem, to punifh man’s difobe- 
dience : man’s difobedience then was punifhed by the introduc: 
tion of .a greater decree of good into this fyftem, than would 


have been introduced if he had continued innocent. ‘Thus fn 
becomes 
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mes the origin of good and not of evil, and the notion of 
aifhment abfurd, whether to expiate or prevent it. 

it does not appear therefore that this celebrated Effay is, even 

with the commentary, perfectly confi{tent either with 
noral government OF a revealed will. 
This is not a, place for a new commentary and notes on the 
Eluy on Man; thofe parts only will therefore be critically con- 
tiered here which are objects of a critical remark in the work 
e. Us. 

Mir Ruffhead highly commends the paflase in which Pope 
hows the folly of man’s withing for mofe. acute-natural fa- 
culties : 

Why has. not man a microfcopic eye ? 

For this plain reafon, man is not.a fly? 

Say what their ufe, were finer optics given, 

T’ infpect a mite, not comprehend the Heav’n? 

Or touch if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To {mart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 

Or, quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rofe, in aromatic pain, 

But, with refpe€t to thefe inconveniences of a fuppoféed greater 
yuteners in the fenfes of feeing, feeling, and fmelling, only 
meis pertinent. If the eye of man was fo formed as to infpeét 
a mite, it would, as Pope obferves, be no longer able to com- 
pchend the Heaven, he might have faid to comprehend the 
parts of his own body ; man would therefore, in this cafe, only 
achange one power of fight for another, he would lofe more 
than he would gain, and therefore in this inftance the general 
power of fight cannot be fuppofed to be enlarged. With refpect 
to the fmell, it is mot true that an increafe of that fenfe would 
neceflarily render odours painful and mortal; the fmell of a dog 
isto that of a man perhaps as one hundred to one, but a do: 


} does not * die of a rofe in aromatic pain.’ If it be faid that the 


nature of a dog may fuftain fuch odour as would deftroy a man, 
the queftion recurs, why was not man formed toenjoy fragrance 
inthe fame degree, and it is as difficult to aflign the reafon, as 
why he was not formed to perceive it. He was not fermed to 
Priceive it, fays Pope, becaufe it would kill him; but why wag 
ts not formed to bear or to enjoy it? Pope muft an{wer, 
He who through vaft immenfity can pierce— 
‘Mav tell why Heav’n has made us as we are, . 
Mr. Ruffhead, as he proceeds through thefe epiftles, con- 
iders Mr. Pope’s account of the origin of religion. Man, fays 
» at length mourn’d as mortal the patriarch whom he had 
tvered as divine: | ; 
Then looking up, from fire to fire, explor’d 
One great firft Father, and that firft-ador’d. 
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Or plain tradition that this all begun, 
Convey’d unbroken faith from fire to fon, 

Religion, fays the Commentator, continuing the fame as in g 
ftate of nature, when man fir/ entered into civil fociety, con. 
fifted in the knowledge of one God, and the Poet thews how 
men came by that knowledge; that it was either found out by 
reafon, or taught by tradition, which preferved the memory of 
the creation, . ) : 

Should there not be fomething more here to fhow that Pope 
was warmly on the fide of a revealed will ? 

Can it.be fuppofed, religion being the fame when men fir 

entered into civil fociety, as ina ftate of nature, that the know. 
ledge of God was either gained by reafoning, or received by a 
mere tradition that the world’ had a beginning, if the account 
which we find of man’s entering into civil fociety given in the 
books afcribed to Mofes is true? We are there told_ that God 
was known to man by a revelation of his will, and furely this is 
not a part of the. Effay in which the Author fhows himfelf 
warmly on the’ fide of this revelation. 
_ Mr. Ruffhead perfecily agrees with Mr. Pope, that happinefs 
lies within the reach of every ftate and every underftanding, 
though he immediately adds, that it is neceflary not only to 
mean well but to thing right. That it is in every man’s power to 
think right, can no more be believed, than that every man who 
thinks right is happy ; will thofe who fay they believe either, 
declare that they are happy, or acknowledge that they think 
wrong ? 

The Poet and Commentator fay, that 

Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence; 
that health and competence are the produét of temperance, and 
peace of perfect innocence; but truth and nature fay juft con- 
trary. Temperance frequently is agonized by pain, wafted by 
difeafe, and expofed to all the miferies of cold, hunger, and na- 
kednefs; and innocence, if perfect innocence is here to be 
found, is obnoxious to anxiety and forrow, lefs tolerable than 
pain and difeafe, by the unkindnefs, ingratitude, or infidelity 
of others: admitted, fay thefe Gentlemen, it could not be 
o:herwi‘e, except God fhould perpetually work miracles; let 
them admi: too, that except God fhould perpetually work mi- 
racles, health and competence are not the lot of temperance, 
nor peace of innocence; and what becomes of their argument 
to prove that, in this fate of things, happinefs is what all flates 
can reach, and al] heads conceive. 
_ It may perhaps not improperly be afked, upon this occafion, 
Why, fuppoting all that is, to be only the will of the Divine 
Being, carried by its own power into effet, witliout difficulty of 
even 
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abour, the partial evil refulting from what are called ge- 


even | 
veral Jaws is not prevented ; general Jaws fcem rather to 


be a jultificat tion of a Being who, not able to do what he 
yould, does the beit he can; than of a Being, befides whom 
: whofe felf-eifectuated volitions, nothing exifts or comics to 


. Ruffhead having quoted the followinz verfes, 
‘ Awt'sa teather, und a chief a 10d, 
An honeit man’s the nobleit work of God, 

ehferves, ne they have been cenfured by an ingenious w riter, 
who fays, ¢ that if honeBy had been Pope’ s troblet Guality, be 
never would have gained public admiration.’ He endeav Ours to 
refute this cenfure, by faying, that Pope docs not ufe the word 
benef? in its popular fenfe, but as including a liberality and ele- 
ytion of mind to which many noble qualit ies are neceflary, In 
his fenfe, however, honefty has nothing to ‘do with Pope's ar- 
aument : Pope is to prove the it not hing is ns but what is. 
moral; it is not in every man’s power, fa s he, to be a wit, 
bt then this is not to be re eretted, fora wit is but a fea: her ; 
itisinevery man’s power to ‘be honeft. and the honeft man only 
ieferves honour: but, ac cerding to Mr. RufFhead, honefty ts 
w more in every man’s power than wit; for he fays, thit ho- 
ncfty ¢ includes-a certain elevation of iiiinia which ts not to be 
ituinea without the concurrence of many noble qualities.” To 
refute the cenfure of the Critic, he needed only to have re- 
matked, that he begs the gucftion which ke would be thoneht ta 
move. Itis true, thatif Pope had poftefied nothing but honefty, 
he would never have gaine ed the public admiration ; 3 but whatts 


this to the purpofe ? does it follow that the quality by which 


hisadmiration was gained, ennobled him more than hon cfly # 
inendid vices have frequently gained public admiration, but 
wes it follow that a man Is ennobled by {plendid vices t 
Mr. Ruffhead having begun his remarks on this celebrated 
work, by obferving that it was obfcure, concludes them by re- 
marking, that it is a miracle of preci fion and perfpicuity *. 
As a jultification of the manner in which the Eflay on Ma 
has been mentioned in this review of Mr. Ruff head’s work, one 
two of the inconfiftencies with which it abounds fhal: be 
ete pointed out. 
ln the firft editions we had thefe verfes, 
Heavendends.not ill, bu: zature ‘ets it FN, 
Or chance ¢ {cape and man improves it all. 


eee 
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Here Heaven is exculpated, by imputing evil to nature ang 
chance. 
But foon after the Author tells man, 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance dire@ion which thou canft not fee. 
Here evil is thrown back again upon Heaven, as artift and di. 
rector. | . 
The paflage indeed has been fince altered, but the objection 
againft it is equally ftrong, though not equally obvious as a 


We are told in the laft epiftle, as the fum of all, that 
Virtue alone is happinefs below, 
and foon after we find, that man is 
Happier as kinder, in each due degree, 
' And height of blifs, but height of charity. 
But if virtue alone is happinefs, what bleffing can charity 
prompt a man to beftow! Charity carried into a& can only give 
what cannot make vice happy, and without which virtue is 
compleatly happy already. Charity, upon thefe principles, js 
a mere complacency in felicity already poflefled, and compaffion 
for mifery irremediably fuffered : al] pleafure arifing from an in- 
terchange of what are called good offices, upon a fuppofition 
that they confer happinefs or alleviate mifery, is refcinded; 
and thus, if happinefs does not depend upon. externals,_ neither 
Can virtue, as charity, confift in action. 

Stoicifm implies the fame abfurdity, though it has not yet 
been remarked: Externals are nothing, fays the ftoic, but vir- 
tue confifts in benevolence carried into ation ; virtue therefore, 
according to the ftoics, confifts in ating to no purpofe, for 
nothing but externals are in the power of active benevolence. 

This article is already become fo long, that we truft our 
Readers will not expect an examination of the fequel of Mr. 
Ruffhead’s critical remarks equally particular and minute ; they 
appear in general to be fauperficial, often capricious, and, ex- 
cept when they are fuperAuous, feldom juft. Of his caprice the 
following is a remarkable inftance: having quoied the verles 
that. mention. the parrot, 

The cexcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

Who from his cage calls cuckold, whore and knave, 

Though many a paflenger he sightly call, 

You hold him no philofopher az all, 
Upon the laft two lines he obferves, that they are in the fami- 
liar ftyle of common chit-chat, and that the feeble expletives 
tacked to the end of the laft line, fink them even. below thit 
level 

Within two pages he fays, that the opening of the ae” 
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the Characters of Women, begins thus with graceful cafe and 
pleafantry ce 
Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 
Moit women have no character: at all, 

Why the‘e verfes fhould be faid to have sraceful eafe, and thofe 
‘uft before quoted to be in the familiar /iyle of common chit-chat 5 
why the fame expletives at the clofe of the line which degrade 
thofe even below that level, fhould leave thefe above it, it is 
impoflible to conceive, except that the caprice of the Author 
rendered him eatily pleafed in one inftance, and catily offended 
in the other. : 

Mr. Ruffhead proceeds to. confider the nature, force, and. 
extent of Pope’s genius. The Author of the Ffiay fo frequenily 
mentioned fays, that, in his opinion, Voltaire has exactly cha- 
racterized Pope, in the following character of Boileau, his 
model ; 

‘ Not having abilities equal to the fublime that elevates the 
foul, nor to the pathetic that melts it, but pofleffing the talent 
of furnifhing new light to thofe whem nature’ has endowed with 
both, and being patient of labour, fevere, exact, pure and har- 
monious, he became at length the poet of reafon.’ - 

.It appears however from many parts of Pope’s writings,, 
that he was equal both to the fublime and the pathetic,, 
his fubjects: indeed’ are. generally fush“as-do not admit either, 
but nothing is more certain than that a man cannot once, 
4 exert a power that he does not poflefs. There is fublimity 
in the Mefiiah, a pathos in the Verfes to the Memory’ of 
an Unfortunate Lady, and the Epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard, 
feldom, equalled, perhaps never. excelled, and a vein of in- 
vention in his Rape of the Liock, not to mention the Dun- 
ciad, which abounds as. well with incident as character ;—~ 
which proves that he poflefled this faculty as conclufively as if, 
he had exerted it a hundred-times-: and we have the authority 
of the fame Voltaire, whofe-charactcr of Boileau, the Eflayift 
, | has applied to Pope, to fay, that Pope was a poet of a much fu- 
| perior clafs : , 

‘ T intend,’ fays Voltaire in a letter from England to one of 
his friends at Paris, ¢ to fend you one or two poems of Mr. 
Pope, the Leff poet of England, and at pretfent of all the world ; 
Ilook upon his Effzy on Criticifm as fuperior to the Art of 
Poetry in Horace, and prefer his Rape of the Lock to the Lu- 
tin of Defpreux. I-never faw fo amiable an imagination, fo 
gentle graces, fo great variety, fo much wit, and fo refined a 
knowledge of the world, as in this litle performance.’ 

This letter, Mr. Rufthead fays, is in MS. It is probably in 
French, and itis pity he did not print ic in that language; what 
he renders amiable imagination would probably appear capable, 
Rey. May, 1769. I f of 
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of a fenfe more to Pope’s honour than the Englifh words amighy 
imagination convey. 

Mr. Pope’s invention farther appears from the {ketch of an 
epic poem founded on a ftory that is recorded by the old annalift 
Geotiiy of Monmouth, concerning the arrival of Brutus, the 
fuppofed grandfon of Aneas in Britain, and the firft founding 
of the Britifh monarchy. | 

When his Effay on Man was firft planned, he intended to re. 
fume the fubjeé& of the third epiftle of the firft book, in the 
IVth book, (See the laft Review, p. 298), and to treat more 
particularly of Man, in his focial, political, and religious capa- 
city ; but he afterwards conceived that this would be done with 
greater advantage in an Epic: the action, he thought, wou'd 
render it more animated, and the fable lefs invidious, in which 
all the great principles of true and falfe government fhould be 
delivered in fictitious examples. “The poem was to have been 
intitled, Brutus, and the plan of it, as exhibited by Mr. Ruf- 
head, is this: : 

As the characteriftic of AEneas was Piety, that of Brutus was 
to have been Benevolence, which prompted him to redeem the 
remains of his countrymen, then captives in Greece, and to 
eftablith their freedom and felicity in a juft form of govern- 
ment. 

‘ He goes to Epirus, from thence lie travels all over Greece; 
collects all the fcattered Trojans ;> and redeems them with the 
treafures he brought from Italy.. 

‘ Having collected his fcattered countrymen, he confults the 
oracle of Dodona, and is promifed a fettlement in an ifland,. 
which, from the defcription, appears to have been Britain. He 
then puts to fea, and enters the Atlantic ocean. 

‘ The firft book was intended to open with the appearance 
of Brutus at the Straits of Calpe, in fight of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, (the ne plus ultra.) He was to have been introduced de~ 
bating in council with his captains, whether it was advifeable 
to launch into the great ocean, on an enterprife bold and ha- 
zardous as that of the great Columbus. 

‘ One reafon, among others, affigned by Brutus, for at- 
tempting the great ocean in fearch of a new country, was, that 
he entertained’ no profpect of introducing pure manners in any 
part of the then known world; but that he might do it among 
a people uncorrupt in their manners, worthy to be made hap- 
py ; and wanting only arts and laws to that purpofe. 

- © A debate enfues. Pifander, an old Trojan, is rather for 
f-ttling in Beetica, a rich country, near the Straits, . within the 
Mediterranean, of whofe wealth they had heard great fame at- 
Carthage. Brutus apprehends that the foftnefs of the climate, 


and the gold found there, would corrupt their manners; be- 
fides, 
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fides, that the Tyrians, who had eftablifhed great commerce 
there, had introduced their fuperftitions among the natives, 
and made them unapt to receive the inftru€tions he was dcfirous 
to give. | 

¢ Cloanthes, ore of his captains, out of avarice and effemi- 
nacy, neverthelefs defires to fettle in a rich and fertile country, 
rather than to tempt the dangers of the ocean, out of a roman- 
tic notion of heroitm. 

¢ This has fuch an effect, that the whole council being dif- 
mayed, are unwilling to pafs the Straits, and venture into the 
great ocean : pleading the example of Hercules for not advan- 
cing farther, and urging the prefumption of going beyoid a 
god. To which Brutus, rifing with emotion, anfwers, that 
Hercules was but a mortal like them; and that if their virtue 
was fuperior to his, they would have the fame claim to divinity: 
for that the path of virtue was the only way which lay open to 
heaven. 

‘ At length he refolves to go in a fingle fhip, and to reject 
all fuch daftards, as dared not accompany him. | 

© Upon this, Orontes takes fire, declares he will attend him 
through any dangers; that he wants no oracle, but his own 
courage, and the love of glory. That it was for merchants 
like the Tyrians, not for heroes like them, to make trading 
fettlements in a country, for the fake of its wea!th. 

‘ All the younger part of the council agree to the fentiments 
of Orontes ; and, from the love they bear to Brutus, determine 
to be the companions of his enterprize, and it is refolved to fet 
fail the next day. That night Hercules appears to him ina 
villon, applauding and confirming the fentiments he had that 
day delivered in council, and encouraging him to perfevere in 
the purfuit of the intended enterprize. 

© The fecond book opens with a picture of the fupreme God 
in all his majefty, fitting on bis throne in the higheft heaven. 
The fuperintending angel of the Trojan empire (the Regnum 
Priami vetus) falls down before the throne, and confefles his 
juftice in having overturned that kingdom, for the fins of the 
Princes, and of the people themfelves; but adds, that after 
having chaftifed and humbled them, it would now be agreeable 
to his mercy and goodnefs, to raife up a new ftate from their 
ruins, and form a people who might ferve him better. ‘T’hat, 
in Brutus, his Providence had a fit inftrument for fuch a gra- 
Cious defign, 

* This proftrate angel is raifed by the Almighty, and per- 
mitted to attend upon Cen in his voyage to Britain, in order 
to affift him in the reduction of that ifland. 
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¢ The guardian angel, in purfuance of this commiffion, flies 
from heaven to the high mountain of Calpe; and from thence 
caufes an caft wind to blow, which carries the fleet out of 
the Straits weftward to the Canary iflands, where he lands, 

¢ Here was to have been a deicription of Veneriff, and of the 
volcanoes, as likewife a moft delicious ifland, which ts defcribed 
to be without inhabitants. A great part of his followers are 
difpofed to feitle here. What more, fay they, can we with for 
ourfelves, than fuch a pleafing end of all our labours? In an 
inhabited country we muft, perhaps, be forced to fight, and de- 
{troy the natives; here, without encroaching upon oihers, 
without the euilt of a conqueft, we may have a land that will 
fupply us with all the neceflaries of ile. Why then fhould we 
co farther? Let us thank the gods, and reft here in peace, 
This affords room for a beautiful defcrip.ion of the land of lizi- 
nefs, 

‘ Brutus, however, rejects this narrow and felfifh propofition, 
as incompatible with his generous plan of extending benevo- 
lence, by inftruding and polifhing uncultivated minds, He de- 
fpifcs the mean thoughts of providing for the happinefs of them- 
felves alone, and fets the great promifes of Heaven before 
them. : | 

‘ His perfuafions, being feconded by good omens, prevail ; 
neverthclefs they leave behind them the old men and the women, 
together with fuch as are timid and unfit for fervice, to enjoy 
their eafe there, and erecta city. Over this colony, confifting 
however of about three thoufand perfons, he propofes to make 
Pifander king, under fuch limitations as appear to him wifeft 
and beft. | 

‘ To this propofal they ail affent with great fatisfadction ; 
only Pifander abfolutcly refufes to be king, and begs, notwith- 
ftanding his age, that he may attend Brutus in his enterprize. 
He urges that his experience and councils may be of ufe, though 
his ftrength is gone ; and that he fhall die unhappy, if he does 
not die in the arms of his friend. 

‘ Brutus accepts his company, with great expreffions of gra- 
titude ; and having left his colony a form of pure worfhip, and 
a fhortand fimple body of Jaws, orders them to chufe a govern- 
ment for themielves, and then fets fail, with none but refolute 
aud noble aflociates. 

‘ Here the poet, by way of epifode, meant to have introdu- 
ccd the paflion of fome friend, or the fondnefs of fome female, 
who refufed to ftay behind, and determined to brave all hard- 
fhips and perils, rather than quit the object of their affeGtions. 

‘ Providence is now fuppofed to fend his fpirit to raife the 
wind, and direct it to the northward. .The veflel at length 
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touches at Lifbon, or Ulyffipont, where he meets with the fon 
of a Trojan, captive of Ulyiles. This gives occafion for an 
epifode ; and, among other things, furnifhes an ger mete of 
Ulyfles fertling there, and building of Lifbon; with a detail of 
the wicked principles of policy and fuperftition he had eitablifh- 
ed, and of his being at length driven away by the difcontented 
people he had enflaved. 

‘ Brutus is afterwards driven by a ftorm, raifed by an evil 
fpirit, as faras Norway. He prays to the Supreme God. His 

uardicn angel calms the feas, and condutts the fleet fafe into a 
port; but the evil {pirit excites the barbarian people, to attack 
them at their landing. 

‘ Brutus however repulfes them, boils and encamps on 
the fea fhore. In the night an aurora borealis aftonifhes his 
men, fuch a phenomenon having never been feen by them be- 
fore. 

‘ He endeavours to keep up their fpirits, by telling them 
that what they look upon as a prodigy, may be a phenomenon 
of nature ufual in thofe countries, though unknown to them and 
him; but that if it be any thing fupeinatural, they ought to 
interpret it in their own favour, becaufe Heaven never works 
miracles, but for the good. About midnight they are attacked 
again by the Barbarians, and the light of the auror a, is of great 
ule to them for their defence. 

‘ Brutus kills their chief leader, and Orontes the three:next 
command. This difcourages them, and they fly up into the: 
country. He makes prifoners of fome of the natives, who had 
been ufed to thofe feas, and enquires of them concerning a great 
iiand to the fouth welt of their country ;: they tell him ‘they had 
been in fuch an ifland upon piratical voyages, and had carried 
fome of the natives into captivity. He obtains fom of thefe 
captives, whom he finds to be Britons; they detcribe their 
country to him, and undertake to pilot him. 

© In the next book, Brucus touches at the Orcades, and a pic- 
ture ig given of the manners of the favages. ~The North Bri- 
tons he brought with him from Norivay, relate ‘trange {tories 
concerning one of the greateft of their iflands fupp: ofed to be in- 
habited by Dzmons, who forbid all accefs to it by thunders, 
earthquakes, &c. Eudemon relates a tradition in Greece, that 
in one of the northern iflands of the ocean, fome of the Titans 
were confined after their overthrow by Jupiter. Brutus, to 
confound their fuperftition, refolves to land.in that ifland. 

* Brutus fails thither in a fmall veffel of fix ears attended 
only by Orontes, who infifts on fharing with him in this ad- 
venture, When the boat approaches the fhore, a violent hur-~ 
ticane rifes, which dafhes it again{t the rocks, and beats it to 
Meces, All the men are drowned but Brutus and Orontes, who 
F f 3 {wim 
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{wim to land. They find a thick foreft dark and impenetrable, 
out of which proceeds a dreadful noife. 

‘ All at once the fun was darkened, a thick night comes 
over them; thundering noifes, and bellowings are heard in the 
air, and under ground. A terrible cruption of fire breaks out 
from the top of a mountain, the earth fhakes beneath their feet, 
Orontes flics back into the wood, but Brutus remains undaunte- 
ed, though in great danger of being fwallowed up, or burnt by 
the fire. In this extremity he calls upon God; the eruption 
ceales, and his guardian angel appears to Brutus, telling him 
God had permitted the evil {pirit to work feeming miracles b 
natural means, in order to try his virtue, and to humble the 
pride of Orontes, who was too confident in his courage, and 
too li:tle regardful of providence. ‘That the hill before them 
was a volcano; that the effects of it, dreadful, though natural, 
had made the ignorant favages believe the ifland to be an habi- 
tation of fiends, That the hurricane, which had wrecked his 
boat, was a ufual fymptom preceding an eruption. That he 
might have perifhed in the eruption, if God had not fent him 
his good angel to be his pre/erver. 

‘ He then directs him to feek the fouth-weft parts of Great 
Britain, becaufe the northern parts were infefted by men not 
yet difpofed to receive religion, arts and good government ; 
the fubduing and civilizing of whom was referved by Providence 
for a fon, that fhould be born of him after his conqueft of Eng- 
Jand. 

‘ Brutus promifes to obey; the angel vanifhes. Brutus 
finds Orontes in a cave of the wood; he is fo afhamed of his 
fear, that he attempts to kill himfelf. Brutus comforts him, 
afcribes it to a fupernatural terror, and tells him what he had 
heard from the angel. ‘They go down to the coaft, where they 
find Hanno, with a fhip to carry them off. 

‘ The enfuing book defcribes the joy of Brutus, at fight of 
the white rocks of-Albion. He lands at Torbay, and, in the 
weftern part of the ifland, meets with a kind reception. _ 

* The climate is defcribed to be equally free from the effemi- 
nacy and foftnefs of the fouthern climes, and the ferocity and fae 
vagene(s of the northern. The natural genius of the natives being 
thus in the medium between thefe extremes, was well adapted 
to receive the improvements in virtue he meditated to intro- 
duce. ‘I hey are reprefented worfhippers of the fun and fire, 
but of gaod and gentle difpofitions, having no bloody facrifices 
among them. Here he meets the Druids, at an altar of turf, 
in an open place, offering fruits and flowe:s to Heaven. 

‘ Then folldws a picture of the haven, which is fueceeded by 
an account of the northern parts, fupposed to be infefted by y 
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ants, of whom the Britons tell ftrange ftories, reprefenting 
them as giants, whom he undertakes to affift them in conquer- 
ing. 

T anene thefe iflands, our poet takes notice of the ifland 
Mona, groaning under the lafh of fuperftition, being governed 
by priefts. | 

¢ Likewife of another diftracted by difmal Anarchy, the neigh- 
bours eating their captives, and catrying away virgins; which 
affords room for a beautiful epifode, defcribing the feclings of 
a paflionate lover, who prevailed on Brutus to fly to the refcué 
of a favourite fair-one, whom, by his aid, he recovered fiom the 
arms of her brutal ravifher. 

« Our poet alfo fpeaks of a third under the dominion of Ty- 
ranny, which was ftronger than the reft, and defended by giants 
living in caftles, high rocks, &c. fome of thefe giants our poet 
names, as Corineus, Gogmagog, &c. Here he propofed to mo- 
salize the old fables concerning Brutus, Gogmagog, &c. 

‘ Brutus, however, is oppofed in his attempt by the priefts, 
conjurers, and magicians ; and the priefts are fuppofed to have had 
fecrets, which pait for fupernatural, fuch as the ufe of gunpow~ 
der, &c. He meets with many difficulties likewife from his own 
people, which interrupt his defigns; particularly from one of 
his kinfmen, who is young, fierce, and ambitious. He is ear- 
neft for conquering all by force, and treating the people who 
fubmitted to him as flaves. 

‘ But Brutus gives it as his opinion, not to conquer and de- 
{trey the natives of the new-difcovered land, but to polifh and 
refine them, by introducing true religion, void of fuperftition 
and all falfe notions of the Deity, which only leads to vice and 
mifery, among people who are uncorrupted in their manners, 
and only want the introduction of ufeful arts, under the fanc- 
tion of a good government, to eftablifh and enfure their feli- 
city. 

‘ This turbulent kinfman likewife endangers a revolt, by ta- 
king away a woman betrothed toa Briton. 

© Some of Brutus’s followers take part with him, and raife a 
faction, which, by his wifdom and firmnefs, he fupprefles ; 
and brings the difcontented back to their duty, who at Jength 
unite with him againft the giants, their common enemy. It 
muft not be omitted, that the kinfman is reprefented as repent- 
ing of his feceffion, and much afhamed that Brutus, having left 
him a victim to female blandifhments, went to war without him. 

‘ Brutus, in the end, fucceeded in his enterprize againft the 
giants, and enchantment vanifhed before him: having reduced 
the fortrefles of fuperftition, anarchy, and tyranny, the whole 
ifland fubmits to good government, and with this the poem was 
iitended to clofe.’ 

F £4 Mr. 
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Mr. Pope had alfo prepared his machinery, which was to 
confilt of good and evil {pirits, to whom he had atligned names; 
and he had drawn up the characters of the perfons of his drama, 

He had begun this poem in blank verfe, but tho’ the MS. 
wus before Mr. Ruff head, he has given no fpecimen. 

The plans of fome other performances lefs confiderable are 
extant, among Mr. Pope’s papers; for an account of which the 
Reader is referred to the Life. 

The plan of the Epic is certainly an auxiliary evidence that 
Pope’s genius was comprehenfive and creative: he was befides 
a good antiquarian, and no defpicable painter; he compofed a 
Treatife in Latin on the buildings in Rome, collected from the 
writings of Gravius, which is faid to be in Lord Oxford’s']i- 


brary ; “and he painted a portrait of Betterton, which is in the 
sane of Lord Mansfield. 
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MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 12. The Hiftory of the Adventures of Arthur O’ Bradley. 
i2mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


HAT kind of romance which tends to excite rifibility, enjoys an 

advantage which few others can boaft, unlefs they are extremely 
interefline, a and written with uncommon elegance; viz. that the me- 
mory of them will bear a revival. ‘The ludicrous {cenes in Jofeph An- 
drews,. Tom Jones, Roderick Random, and other celebrated perform- 
ances in the fame comic ftyle, though they may fometimes defcend into 
Jow bamour, will repeatedly relax “the mufcles of any face, not ren- 
dered inflexible by a fournefs of temper, or-an: affeGtation of fuperior 
wifdom. 

The many ineffectual attempts at humour that havelbeea made, will, 
however, fhew, that it is not fo eafy to fucceed in it as, from the teem-, 
ing facility and apparent negligence in fome applauded compolitions,” 
they may have promifed themtelves they fhould be able to do. 

As to the Adventures of Arthur O’Bradley, they are written in imi- 

ation of the manner of our celebrated comic novellift, Henry Fielding ; 

and the refemblance is frequen tly hit off with tolerable exa@tnefs. In 

refpeét-of the hiftory, we fhalt only obferve, that the. incidental detached 

adventures, and epifedes, afford more entertainment than the —s 
, threa 
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thread of the tale, which only ferves to firing them together. Arthur 4s 
a good kind of young man; who, after being well educated, is turned 
out into the world in a very extraoidinary manner,-——and meets with as 


extraordinary good fortune, . N 
« 


Art. 13. Adifcellaneous Differtaticns on Marriage, Celibacy, Co- 
vetou/ne/s, Virtue, the Modern Syftem of Education, &c. By 
John Dove. 8vo. 1s. Millan, 1769. 


This pamphlet contains, inftead. of various differtations, as the t:tle 
imports, one rhapfody, full of cuthufiaftic zeal and ablurd extrava- 
ance. 

In this Author’s opinion, marriage was originally inftituted by God, 
that Jefus Chrift might be born of a virgin: ¢ The ordination of mar- 
riage, Mays he, I {cruple not to aflism, according to.the plan of revela~ 
tion, that is of found reafon and truth, and by the appointment of God, 
was fubftituted the immediate caufe or mean, and miade a ‘ink in the 
chain of redemption and reftoration of mankind ; a caufa fine qua wong 
3 cafe without which Jehovah had: never been incarnate.— Without 
the inftituted fellowhhip of man.and woman in marriage, the body or 
human nature of the Mefliah, which Jehovah had prepared for his ine 

-camnation, could not have exifted, for he was to be the offspring of the 
woman, nor could a promifcuous mixture of the fexes have diftinguitheds 
him as was neceffary, and as we find him diitinguifhed, and pointed out, 
from the beginning of time.’ 

This will probably be thought a fofficient fpecimcn of the turz of 
this Author’s mind, and his method of reafoning. 

No mixture is more common than enthufiafm and obfcenity ; certain 
of the Cynics having adopted the notion that noth ng, natural was 
fhameful, became advocates for the lawful gratification of natural pat. 
fons in public: Mr. Dove {cems to have gone rather farther ; he would 
game a {pade a fpade, and withdraw the veil from nature, not becante 
what is generally hidden is not fhamefu!, but becaule it is holy, 
‘Where the inftitution of marriaze, favs he, is adhered 10, the as/tin- 
guifoing criterions of the fexes, are not only udpoiluted, but 4o/y ; -the 
(cripture gives ftriking accounts of thefe matters, which fqueamith cone 
fiences cannot digett ;—from Adam till long after the incarnation, it 
was thought no crime to /peak of our appetites and ‘pailions as they 
rally were; the nature of. man has .nbt been new-framed fiance that, 
time; yet we muft fpeak of it as if it had: this is becaufe our pride 
(decency forfooth) would conceal every defeat, or rather what our folly. 
deems a defect in our’make, fo that a man moft undergo the imputation 
of being unfafhionabley and be {neered at, and accounted a very filly, 
wavery wicked fellow, that would give a fair account.’ 
_ From thefe extraéis it is eaty to guels at the improvement which Mre 
John Dove wifhes to male in our Janouage and manners. . 5 
There is, however, much t:uth, as well as much zeal, in the fol- 
wing paffage : a ¢ , tee fu 
,* The reftraints on propagation by the marriage-aét, together with 
Other political ones clogging the conjugal ftate, is a millfione on the 
ick of this kingdom ; and, if it be not taken off, will eventually ruin 
, it. 
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it, For while all the nations about us are increafing in the number of 
their inhabitants, we are decreafing : yet it is a truth, that the ftrength 
of a country is as the number of its people, Other mations give pre: 
miums to their young people to marry; others excufe a man who has g 
family of ten children, from offices and impofts ; our policy on the con. 
trary is to ors 9 matrimony, and give no quarter to a man with a 
Jarge family. Sir Robert Walpole was the firft fool of a ftatefman, who 
thought a kingdom might be too populous; we have had many fuch 
fince, who never confidered that each perfon born, brings as much work 
with him as he can do; and if our trades had not been claffed for the 
eafe and benefit of fociety, he muft have been badly provided, who had 
only himfelf to take care of, It is now about fifteen years, fince J 
waited upon Dr. Brackenridge, then a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, upon hearing be was pubdlifhing a pamphlet upon marriage and 
batchelorfhip ; he told me he was not, but that he had made a caley. 
lation in the moft accurate manner he could, and prefented it to that 
fociety, by which it appeared, that this kingdom decreafed in the num- 
ber of births at the rate of ten thoufand each year, Double that number 
now is a moderate computation ; fo that if it were not for the fupply we 
have from the neighbouring nations, we fhould foon be like the glean- 
ings of a vintage, fall an eafy prey to our enemies, and be the fcorn of 
pations, This being the real ftate of the cafe, is it not inconceivable 
that any fatanical wretch fhould have fo much of the devil in him, as to 
attempt to defeat by a law a divine inftitution ; when celebrated accord- 
ing to the ancient laws of the kingdom, to introduce new ones to over- 
turn. and fap the conftitution. Let him ftand ftigmatized, a difgrace to 
the gown, acurfe to his country, a traitor to his king, an hifing of the 
people, Let infamy cleave to his name as long as time endares, for 

rophaning the ordinance of God, and depopulating his country by a 
aw, never heard of before in any kingdom.’ 

This indignation againft the contrivers of the marriage-att is certainly 
joft, and if the perpetual flruggles of faction did not wholly abforb the 
attention of government, fo abfurd and pernicious a law would no 
longer be fuffered to enfeeble and difgrace our country. The fubjedting 
every individual in a whole kingdom to the difficulties and delays of a 
regulation which could only keep gold together in the heaps into which 
it had been raked among the rich, was a defign which could not have 
been conceived but in a mind where avarice had obliterated every other 
object, nor adopted but by negligence, ignorance, or felf-interett. ¢ It 
indulges, fays Dove, the pride of the great, the morofenefs, malignity, 
and avarice of the aged, at the expence of the very being of the mott 
ufeful part of the human race: it is not a houle, it is not a town that 1s 
in flames; the glory, the wealth, the power, the very exiftente of the 
community is in danger; and not a freeholder, nor a freeman, fhould 
prefume to give his vote, but under a folemn promife of the utmoft en- 
deavours to repeal a law fo univerfally ruinous.’ 

It is certainly the daty and intereft of government to render marriage 
not difficult, but eafy ; and if the law, inftead of prefcribing forms, and 
impofing fees, and thus producing expence, trouble, and delay, fhould 
compel evety patifh prieft immediately to marry, ex officio, every couple 


that require marriage Without fee or reward, the benefit co the “a 
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iy would infinitely more than counterbalance every evil to the indi- 
“dual, that fuch ao encouragement of marriage could produce. 


Art. 14. An Account of the Difcoveries made in the South Pacific 
Ocean, previous to 1764. Part I, Containing, 1. A Geo~ 
raphical Defcription of Places. 2. An Examination of the 
Conduct of the Difcoverers in the Traéts they purfued. 3. In- 
veftigations of what may be farther expected. 8vo. gs, 

fewed: Nourfe*, 1769. 

The public has lately been gratified with a new edition of old voya 
lating to fouthern difcoveries, in three volumes octavo, under the title 
of Terra Auftralis Cognita +; wherein the arguments in favour of pros 
feeuting difcoveries in che fouth parts of the Pacific Ocean, were revived, 
from the collection of voyages by Harris; who, with his late Editor, 
ae very full upon that fubje&t. The fame topic is again refaumed by 
awriter, who, from the account he gives of himtelf, and by comparing 
circamftances together, appears to be Mr. D. the detail of whole con- 
tets with the dire€tors of the Eaft-India company, was mentioned in 
the Review for January laft, p. 94. ° : 

‘ The obje& of the prefent difquifition,’ fays our Author, ‘ being 
confined 10 the ocean comprehended between South America and Papna, 
nothing beyond thefe limits, or to the north of the equator, will be in- 
ferted, unlefs where it is requifite thereby to regulate a fituation. 

* This work contains two parts. 

* The firit, now publifhed, comprehends as full and diftin@® an 
account of the lands in the South Seas, as the circumftances men- 
tioned in the original relations, will, from an attentive confidera- 
tion, admit, 

‘ The fecond, is an hiftorical colle&tion of the feveral voyages acrofs 
the South Pacific Ocean, in a chronological feries.’ 

The firft part is what is now publifhed, fub-divided into three parts, 
or fe&tion:, as fpecified in the title-page: the firlt, promifing a geogras 
phical defcription of places, it is evident can only be colleéted from the 
detached, and not very clear, accounts found in fach voyagers through 
the South Seas, as have occcafionally feen land to the fouthward. This 
part cannot therefore be fuppofed to produce any connected defcription, 
which muft become vague in proportion as affifted by conjecture. 

The fecond divifion of this part, profefling to examine the condué of 
the difcove:ers, has ftill lefs appearance of being conducted upon clear 
principles ; fince, under the imperfeétions chargeable on old voyage- 
writers, we cannot always depend upon a fufliciency of data to reaion 
from: and when an early voyager is tried by a judge informed by the 
experience of a century or two after, the fairnefs of the verdi& may ad- 
mit of a doubt. 

The third part, inveftigating what may be farther expeted in the 
South Seas, depends altogether on conjectures often made, chiefly 
upon the fuppofed neceffity of a (outhern continent to counterpoife the 
borthern hemifphere. | | 


a 





* There is no book(eiler’s nafne in the title-page. | . 
+ See Review, vol. xxxvi, p. 284. and vol, xxxix. p. 66. 
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The voyages promifed by our Author in a future publication, feem 
to be unheceflary, as having already appeared in various forms, and pare 
ticularly in the before-mentioned collection, exprefsly on the fame plan: 
with an excepuon however to any voyages of his own, from our fettle. 
ments in the Kaft Indies ; of which he gives fome intimation, perhaps 
for private reafons, : 
Art. 15. Yortck’s Sentimental Fourney, continued. To which is pre- 
"fixed, fome Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Sterne, 

12mo. 2 Vols. 55. Bladon. 

‘ Thefe volumes are not prefented tothe public, as the off:pring of Mr, 
Sterne’s pen ;” fo fays the Author, in his preface: but the affurance was 
unneceflary.—This work is like the Sentimental Journey of Yorick, jn 
nothing but the fhortnefs of the chapters, the abrupt ‘tranfitions, and 
the whimficaldigreflions. » There is nothing to touch the heart, or de- 
light the imagination. In, fhort, the copy refembles the original, as 
much as the thadow of a fine woman refcembles the beautiful fubftance, 
There is the form,. but where are the eyes, the complexion, the {miles, 
the graces ?—O tmitatores fervum pecus ! 

Art. 16. Outlines:of the Natural Hifiory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
_ Containing a fyftematic Arrangement and concife Defcription of all 
- the Animals, Vegetables, and Foffiles whtch have hitherto been dif- 
covered in thefe Kingdoms. By John Berkenhout, M.D. Ip 
three Volumes. Vol. I. Comprehending the Animal King- 
dom. Small 8vo. 4s. boards. Elmfly. 
“To form a regular and f{cientific fyftem of nature, was a tak referved 
for the gréaf genius, and indefatigable induftry, of the juftly celebrated 
Linnzus: in which arduous attempt he hath cer-ainly fucceeded, far be. 
yond any preceding writer, But as the various works of the Creator 
are all waited in {ach a perfeét manner, as not to admit of an abfolute di- 
wifton ; therefore little more can be expetted in any arbitrary fyfem, 
than * ‘uch an artificial arrangement and divifion of bodies into ding- 
doms, claffes, orders, genera, and /pecies, as may enable us to diltinguith, 
with precifion, one body trom another.’—In regard to the matter of ar- 
rangement, therefore our prefent Author owns himfelfan implicit follower, 
tho nota mere tranflator, of Linnzus; having, as he fays, frequently added 
to, and fometimes varied from, A/s defcriptions,—for this very fufficient 
reafon, that—‘ the natural hiftory of a particular country admits of more 
precifion and explanation, than a general fyiiem’ can poffibly do, 
~ The animal kingdom (to which the prefent volume is confined) is die 
vided into thefe fix clafés, viz. 
‘ClafsI. Mammauia. Suckle their young. 
IT. Brkps. “ Body covered with feathers. 
IU... AMpxtipia. Lungs arbitrary. 
IV, Fisnes. Breathe by gills, not arbitrarily. 
V. Insecrs *, Two antennae, or feelers. 
Vi. Vermes, No head. 

Each of the above c/afés is again divided into various orders ; each 
order into different genera; and laftly, each genus is fubdivided into its 
refpective /pecies.—At the end, we meet with the DERIVATIONS Of 


——, 


* This fingle c/a/s takes up, neariy, one half of the volume. 
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fh words, made ufe of in the body of the book, as feemed mot to re- 
sire an exp'anation: but we cannot imagine why the fir/ order of in- 
as, cal'ed Coleoptera, should have been omitted, any more than the 
jicond (Hemiptera) wh'ch is explained; fince both kre egually un- 
intelligible to a reader not acquainted with the Greek, from whence 
both are derived.—Upon the whole, however, the work promifes to be 
of confiderable ufe, as a pocket-companion, to the young naturalift, in 
his plafing refearches into the ftupendous wonders of the creation. 3 
Art. 17. 4 Letter to a noble Lerd: or a faithful Reprefentation of 
the Douglas Caufe. Containing many curtous and effential Anec- 
detes: among which are the Rife of the Family of Douglas; and a 
true Character of the late Duke. of that Name. 8vo. ¥s 
Henderfon. 


Yo readers of taffe, and to fuch only, we recommend this letrer, as 


avery entertaining vertormance. ‘The writer is Mr. Andrew Hender- 


fon, the Pluiar: h of North Britain. 


Art. 18. A Six Weeks Tour through the Scuthern Counties of Eng-. 


land and Wales. By the Author of {he Farmer’s Letters. The 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 6s. . Nicoll, 
&e. : 

The firft edition of this ufeful undertaking was confidered in the Re- 
view, vol. XXXVI, pp 221. ‘Lhe fale of it has called for_a fecond edi- 
tion, which is now given with promifed improvements, the principal 
ofwhich are, ob/ervations on particular obje&s of hufhandry, communi. 
cated to the Author fince his firft edition, by gentlemen whom he vi- 
fted on his tour. With regard to the appendix indeed, the apology 
with which it is introduced is not the moft happily exprefled :—* Altho’ 
London, fays the Author, furnifhes no agricultural chfervations, yet 
fome of the buildings, paintings, &c. which have not been frittercd in 
diferiptions, are worthy of remark.? Here the Author needlefsly ex- 
poles hiufelf to retorts from the numerous body of fiitterers, which he 
might elude if he would keep out of picture galleries, and direct his ob- 
frvations altogether to the open fields, 

The furvey of London here given, is confined to Northumberland 
houfe, Lord Spencer’s in St. James’s Place, the pi€tures in Devonthire 
toufe, and thofe of :wo private colle4tions. A 
Att.19. 4 Guide ta the perfec? Knowlege of Horfes: wherein every 

thing neceffary for ihe Choice, Mangement, and Prefervation of 

that noble and ufeful Animal is clearl; laid down. Being the 

Refult of the long Experience of that able Mafter, M. de 

Saunier, Riding-mafter and Dire@tor of the Academy at 

Leyden, and publifhed under the Infpection of the learned 

Boerhaave. With Copper-plates, fhewing the Seat of the fe- 

veral Difeafes incident to Horfes. 8vo. 5s. Nicoll. 

- Saunies’s treatife on norics has been long known to the world. This. 
Savery bad tranflation of it; but it may be ufeful to farriers, who will 
not be over-nice about the language, provided the recifes are accurate. 
The Author was a famous rider-mafter, in the French king's fervice, 
aid in that of his generals, toward the ead of the lait, and the beginning 
(the prefent century. | 


Art. 19. 
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Art. 20. 4 defcriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Pidtures Selefted 


rom the Roman, Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, Neapolitan 

Flemifo, French, and Spanifh Schools. To which are added, Re. 

marks on the principal Painters and their Works, With a Cata. 

logue of Thirty-two Drawings, from capital Paintings of 
great Mafters. Collected and drawn during a Journey of fe. 
veral Years in Italy, by Robert Strange, Member of the 

Royal Academy of Painting at Paris; of the Academies of 

Rome, Florence, Bologna; Profeflor of the Royal Academy 

of Parma, and a Director of the Royal Society of Artifts of 

Great Britain. 8vo. as. 6d. Dilly, &c. 1769. 

A very ingenious account of a very valuable collection ; and this ¢. 
fription, independently of its connection with the pictures now exhi- 
bited in St. Martin’s Lane, will ever be elteemed, as a pheafing and in. 

rudtive book, by the connoifleurs in this branch of the polite arts, 

Art. 21. The Diffciion ; or, an Examination of Mr. Ingram’s 
Blow, relative to the Death of the late Mr. Clarke, 1) 
which are contained fome pertinent Cafes from Morgagni 
and Mr. Pott ; with fome Remarks on Mr. Bromfield’s Vin- 
dication of himielf. 8vo. 41s. Bladon. 

A few pertinent remarks, with a great deab of bad writing, fome fe. 
verity, and much ill-nature,—are the characteriftics of this party-pro. 
duction. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter to Mr. Dale Ingram. In which the Arou- 

_ ments he has advanced in his Enquiry into the Caufe of 7 . 
Clarke’s Death, are confuted. 8vo. 1s. Murray, 

The anonymous Writer of this Letter profeffes to examine Mr. In- 
gram’s performance, ‘ not asa critic, but as a gentleman and a furgeon.' 
«—As a furgeon, he contraverts many things advanced by Mr. J. im re- 
gard to the fymptoms of Mr, Clarke’s cafe, and the circumftances at- 
tending his death; and he concludes, in oppofition to Mr, J. (who 
maintains that Mr. C. died of a furfeit, producing a violent inflamma- 
tory fever) that the blow which he received at Brentford, was the caufe 
of.Mr. C.’s death —The Author treats the fubj: & in a cool and candid 
manner; agreeably to his profeffion of writing in the character of a 
gentleman. 

Art. 23. The Bath Conte? : being a ColJeGtion of all the Papers, 
Advertifements, &c. publifhed before and fince the Death of 
Mr. Derrick, by the Candidates for the Office of Miafter of 
the Ceremonies, ‘and their Friends, 8vo. 4s. Newbery, &e. 

, ~* Now the harly-burly’s done : 

And the battle’s loft and wong 

What ean Reviewers have more to fay on the fubject? - 
Art. 24. 4 Four Days Tour: or, Curfed Remarks and Pitiful 

Obfervations made 0. a Journey through part of the Land of 

Dumplings. By Peregrine Poft. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladon, &c 

We have here only the firtt of the promif:d four days adventures 5 


aad we hope the Author, who ranks with the fervile herd, of the imt 
gators 
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of the inimitable Mr. Sterne, will trouble us with no more of 
them: his heavy Norfolk dumplings will never go down, after Trif- 
tram’s delicate Yorkfhire cakes. 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 25. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillfboroughs 
on the prefent Situation of Affairs in America. In which the Ar- 
guments in Favour of the Colonies, are placed in a new Point o 
View, and their Rights and Privileges are inconteftibly demone 
frrated on conflitutional Principles, fupported by unanfwerable Ar- 
guments, drawn from their ancient original Charters, and the 
Circumftances attending their firft Settlement. Together with @ 

erious and impartial Confideration of the Confequences which muf? 

neceffarily refult from the Exercife of ccercive Meafures, to compel 
them to a Submiffion to the late Acts of Parliament. . Alfo an Ap- 
pendix, in Anfwer to a Pamphlet, intitied, The Conftitutional 

Right of Great Britain to tax the Colonies. 8vo. 2:5. 

Kearfly. 

Another very fpirited advocate for the liberties of America. The 
Author obferves, that. * the civil conftitution of this kingdom by no 
means determines the connection which ought to be eftablifhed between 
the parent country and her colonies, nor the duties reciprocally incum- 
bent on each other, colonization from Eng!and being unknown be- 
fore the difcovery of America, and who!ly unprovided for by its origi- 
nal laws ; nor can any precedent or information, pertinent to the pre 
fent fubje&t, be deduced from antient hiftory, fince the fettlement of alf 
our American colonies (Nova Scotia and Georgia excepted) was under- 
taken from motives, and attended with circumitances, perfectly fingular 
and difimilar to the views which influenced colonization in the more 
early ages of the world. The prefent difpute therefore can only be de~ 
termined, by confidering what were generally underftood to be the 
rights and privileges of the colonies at, and foon after, their fettlement,. 
as they appear from their moft antient charters, and the feveral aéts and 
declarations proceeding from the crown at that zra, together with the 
conduét of parliament on this fubjet, and obferving how far they are 
confonant to, or fupported by, the laws of nature, and the principles- 
of the Britith conftitution. 

* Before I confider the charters of the colonies, it will be convenient 
Previoufly to declare, that it is an axiom, which no one, who is ac- 
quainted with the hiftory and policy of this kingdom, will ferioufly 
contravert, that the king of this realm has, by his prerogative, a con-- 
fitutional right to alienate all acquifitions of territory, not previoufly 
annexed to this kingdom, and emancipate any part of his fubjects from 
their allepiance to bimfelf, and (as a neceffary confequence) from the’ 
authority of parliament. This prerogative has been fo conitantly exer- 
fed by the crown, at almoft every treaty of peace, and on a variety of 
other occafions, from the ceflion of Calais, to the fales of Dunkirk, 
Tangier, . &c. and from thence to the prefent:time, and with the inva- 
table concurrence of parliament, that any particular examples or argu- 
ments, in fupport of this pofition, muft be unneeeffary. In she a 
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of this undifpated prerogative, the fovereicns of this tealm have granted: 
to the colonies the charters and privileges which are the objects of their 
pre‘ent contention, and by which they were rendered. diling flate. 
united in one common fovereizn,’ : 
This our Author endeavours to eftabuth by the charter and hiftory of 
the colony of Virginia ; adding,‘ The reign of Charles the fecond 
was an wra by no means favourable to the liberty of his fubjeds ; yet* 
that monarch, when a permanent revenue for the fupport of civil oo. 
vernment in Virginia was deemed neceflary, did not attempt to procure 
it by the authority of parliament, but applied to the general aflembly 
and an att pafled under the great feal, in which it was enaed “by 
the king’s moft excellent majefty, by and with the confent of the gener: 
affembiy of the co'ony of Visginia, &c.” By this a& a daty of two 
fhillings per hogfhead upon all tobacco, one fhilling and three pence 
per ton upon all fhipping, &c. was granted to his majefty for ever, asa 
revenue for the fupport of civil government; which is ftill paid by vir. 
tue of this aét, Here, my lord, we have an early example of the ge. 
neral affemblies of the colonies granting a :evenue agreeable ta a requi- 
fiion from the crown, and this js the only fourde trom which all fup- 
plies from them fheuld proceed.——Ly this act, your lercfhip, may like- 
wie-learn to know, that the fapreme afleniblies of the colonies were 
noi originally in that {ubordinate tate to which your favourite meafures. 
would reduce them, and that the fovercign himielf thought it no dif- 
honour to be named as a part of their leg»flative authoritvyu—At this 
ripe Spain ingroiing the trade of her American colonies, the people of 
Piclsod, afier her example, without conidering the difference between 
thelr own Conititution afd that of Spain, nor the differences between 
the priviieges which each had granted their colonies, claimed an exclu-: 
five trade with their American plantations, and the act of the 25th 
Charles IL. and feveral fubfequent ones pafled for abridging their trade: 
with: foreign countries, and impofing duties upon feveral branches of 
commerce between the colonies which were thought detrimental to the, 
parent country, and which thefe duties were defigned to difcoutage, 
ike fines for the prevention of crimes, ‘as the preambles to the acts: 
themfelves demonftrate, and not to raife a revenue to the crown by par- 
iiamentary authority. Yet even th-fe were confidered as gijevances, and; 
agents were fent to England from the colony of Virginia, to remonitrate. 
againit ** cqxes and inspofiticns being laid on ihe colony, by»any autho-. 
rity Dot that of the general afiembly.” : ‘ 
‘ This produced a declaration fiom king Charles the fecond, under 
the privy feal, and dated the 1g:h of April 17 6,. afferting that,: 
**taxes ought not to be laid upon the inhabitants, and proprietors of 
the coloay, but by the common confent of the general aff-mbiy 5 exe 
cept fuch impoiitions as the parliament fhoald lay on the commodities: 
imported into England from the colony.” And_ he then ordered a char- 
ter to be iflued under the great feal, for f.curing this sight’ to the 
colony.’ : ‘a0 Ly WPM 
Agreeable to this principle, admitted by government, the author ar-. 
gues with great feeming jultuefs,—* The authoritv of pashiament in its 
proper extent is juflly fupreme, and the fame ovght to be faid of the 
general aflembties of the colonies: in each the king has hg prerogative. 
end the fubjects their sights, and ia both tive people as fHeir {upreme; 
: . '* privileges 
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rivilege, have the exclufive right of granting their own property, be- 
caufe the prefervation of property is the end of government: this is the 

alladium of our common liberty, which has been confirmed to Britons 
and Americans by royal charters equally valid. But if any doubt ftill 
remains, concerning the king's right in granting the colonies emanci- 

ation from parliamentary authority, it ma ly be removed by tits fingle 

ueltion, has the fovereign a right to permit any of his fubjects to de- 
part from the kingdom? If be has, he certainly can grant thi: emanci- 

ation, becaufe the perfon departing from the kingdom is if/o fafo ab- 
{olved from parliamentary jurifciction,” 

One plaufible argument in favour of parliamentary taxation, being 
drawn from the national expence in the war on account of America ; : 
the Author enters into that queftion as follows : 

‘ All the fubje&ts of a prince, however difunited into various flates, 
are equally expofed to holtilities from an enemy, whenever war is de- 
clared againi{t their common fovereign; from which it becomes a duty 
reciprocally incumbent on all, to afford each other mutual aid and pro- 
tetion ; without charging any thing to the particular ftate againit which 
the operations of the enemy are principally directed. Upon thefe equi- 
table principles, the colonics have ever regulated their conduét ;—ail 
the wars in which they have been engaged by this kingdom, had their 
origin from views intirely Britifh; yet in everv one of “thete, our then 
infant colonies, contributed their utmolt affifance—-* T hey exerted 
tiemfelves fo unequally in the common fervice, that the Brith parlia. 
ment thought it a duty to grant them coniiderable fums to compenfa:e 
the difproportion of their fervice ; ; and your Jordthip will ple: ife to ob- 
ferve, that this conduct of parliament, affords the moft convincing telti- 
mony that the nation, at the conclufion of the laft war, thou; ght the co- 
lonies no ways indebted to us on the {core of protection.’ 

The leaft that can be faid is, that there is great appearance of reafoa 
in thefe allegations ; the Author goes on to ref refent the prefent coere 
cive meafures as proceeding a m weak and bad motives, and as b cing 
of the molt fatal tendency. For the prophetical part of the pamphile:, 
which he ages in ftrong confidence, we fhall refer to his own words, 
he feems to underftand his fubject. 

It may, ili » be thought trivial to remind this Writer of his 
neplicence with refpect to the correction of the prefs; we cannot, how- 
ever, help remarking, that a feries of glaring typ graphical errors are 
very difgufting inierruptions to the pleafure which an eficntially good 


per formance might otherwile afford. N 
° 

Art. 26. Objervations on the Review of the Controverfy between 

Great Britain and her Colonies*. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 
The Author of The American Con troverfy R Re: iewed, though ke pro- 
fefled to flate and confider the feversl pleas = > colonies, thought pro- 
P ugut p 
per to overlook one of the neatcft productions wrote in their favour, 


The Cafe of. Great Britain and America nt pee wich the contraft of the 


reipective arguments of both parties had are-cy appeared. With this 
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* See Review for _ lait, p 103. 
+ Rev. Jan. laft, p.g 
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omifion the prefent Writer taxes the Reviewer; and, excepting fonie 
few quotations from the Cale, refpeéting particular points. he refers to 
it in general as a performance in which the Reviewer might have feen 
his moft material arguments in favour of parliamentary taxation of the 
colonies, fatisfactorily anticipated ; and our Obferver affigtis this reafon 
for the brevity of his prefent animadverfions. 

The firft tafk of the Obferver is to deprive the aforefaid Reviewer of 
the triumph he claims from producing inconfiltences in the American 

leas for exemption ; which he performs very fummariy. 

‘ He has fhewn, inceed, that /ome of the American advocates have 
not avoided confufion in their method of ftating their arzumenrs, fome- 
times appealing to the rights of nature, fometimes to the Britith contti« 
tution; he has fhewn that_/ome of his opponents have been inconfiftent 
with themfelves; and he has oppofed the arguments of fome, to the 
opinions of others,—th's he has done, and this it was very eafy to co. 
The variety of pafiiors, prejudices, intereits and underttandings, with 
which men have entered in:o this contett, would account for ftil] greater 
inconfiftencies, than thofe which he has obferved; but if the ground 
has been weakly defended by forte, does it follow that it is in itfelf un- 
tenable? ‘The reader will find that much more tian one half of the Re- 
view is acompilation of the too-little digetted opinions of his opponents, 
and to this part of it J fhall not reply, ner fhall I follow the order he 
has obferved in confidering the ret.’ 

Concerning the charter grants to Americans, of the privileges of 
Britifh fubjeéts, our Author appears to reafon very jultly : 

* The reviewer, in order to terminate the difpute at once. aks this 
queftion, which he calls a plain one—* Are the people of the colonies 
britith fubjects, or are they aliens or foreigners?” It appears to mea 
very fophiltical queltion, and for this reafon—becaufe the terms he 
makes ufe of are not fufficiently defined. Elad he defined his meaning 
of the words Britifh /ubje@s, | fhould have anfwered his queftion with- 
out any preface—but, 1f he means one thing by thefe words, and | 
mean another, [ may be entrapped, becaufe the idea conveyed in my 
anfwer may be mifapprehended. As well as Ican recolleét from what 
precedes this quettion, the reviewer means, by the words * Britifh fub- 
jeds,” perfons fubjed to every lav» made by the Britifh legiflature. If 
this be his meaning, | antwer freely, that l think the colonifts are not 
Britifh fubjets, according to his fenfe of thofe words. But, according 
to my appreheniion, the words Britifh fubje&s may alfo convey another 
idea, and be the fign of a thought different from his thought; the colo- 
nifts are fubject to the crown cf England as their executive, and are fub- 
ject to the parliament i Jone infances as their legiflature. From thefe 
circumftances they fhould, in my opinion, be called Britifh fubjects, 
though they be not, in ail refpecis, in the fame predicament as their fel 
low fubjeéts within the realm.—In order that men fhould be fellow fub- 
jets, it is not neceffary that they fhould have precifely the fame identi- 
cal immunities.—Such is my explication of the words Briti/h Subjeds 3 
if hey convey this idea to the reviewer, I anfwer him, that 1 think 
they are Britith fubje&tss—As I have made ufe of the words, ‘ within 
the realm,” «znd as the reviewer affeéts not to underftand that term, it 1s 
neceifary that 1 fhould declare what I mean by it. By Abe realm I 
mean the ifland of Great-Britain ; the colonies I underRand to be a- 
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penddencres of the realm. Whatever be the meaning of the reviewer's 
queition, I have given a pofitive anfwer to it, becaufe he feemed to 
think it anfwerable and dec:five.—But, in my opiaion, it would be very 
‘ndecifive, had I left him to anfwer it in what manner he pleafed, and 
had fubicribed to A’s anfwer whatever it might be—for the privileces of 
the colonifis do not depend upon their being Britith fubjeéts. I have 
fhewn, [ think, incontiovertibly, that the charters conferred upon the 
colonifts privileges fs foailar to the Britifh, and that fuch is the only y pol- 
fible meaning of the words Brnih privileges Now, if thefe privilezes 
were granted by the proper authon ty, (as l truitis fufficiently demon- 
frated) the colonift; would be intitled to them, though the parliament 
fhould pafs a law declaring them to be aliens.’ 

‘That is, as he elfewhere exprefles it, the charters ‘ confer upon the 
Americans, the fame kind of privileges in America, that Englifhmen en- 
joy in England ; of which he adds, the eltabiifhment of provincial af- 
femblies is fu ficient proof, 

To follow the Obferver through his whole examination being unne- 
ceflary, it is fuflicient, by particular citations, to give ‘ome general idea 
of his fentiments on queftions which doubtlefs the reviewer concluded 
soo formidable for an American advocate to refolve, 

‘ The author proceeds to queition the Americans, how far they will 
carry thofe deiigns which he calls perricidial! To pretend to fome pro- 
perty independent of a parent, does not come within the ordinary defi- 
nitions of parracide, yet fuch is the couei/iatery expreffion of this author, 
Is this the moderate language of a friend who would reconcile them to 
our government, or is it the fury of difappointed ambition? ‘The 
means by which he would enfure their allegiance, the arguments by 
which he would convince, and the kindnefs by which he would con- 
ciliate, are worthy of each other,—-But the queftion which he proceeds 
to is a very important oneex—On what terms are the Americans willing 
to live with Great Britain ?* Will they allow the jurifdi€tion of her Jegif- 
lature in any inflance ; and in what inftances ? Would to God that it 
never had been made neceflary to aniwer fuch a queftion, and that Ene- 
and had {o exercifed her authority, that fhe need nor have defined it.— 
‘There was a time when the coionilts, a quiet SAN a mercantile people, 
little theught of agitating fuch a queftion. «iappy under the go- 
vernment of Great-britam, united both with the ftate and the in- 
dividuals, they never thought of icrutinizing a power, of which they 
had felt ‘nothing except the utility,x—But when the ttamp-act had in- 
formed them that all fecur ity, all property was at anend, a very different 
{pirit was awakened. Every man took up an opinion of his own, as 
to the rights of his countrymen, and a varie.y of paflions and under- 
fandings ¢ rave different complexions to the American caufe.—-Acknow- 

edging In oe Britith parliament a power in jome cafes, they differed as 
to its extent, and were unanimous In one opinion only—that they were 
not outenty flaves.— That /ome privileges remained to them was certain, 
the doabt was about what they had refigned ; what powers belonged to 
their mother country, from the very nature of a colony, what from the 
Meaning and intention of their charters. “hey entered into this difcuf- 
fion, certainly not very impartial or difpaflionate examiners. A power 
Over their commerce was confeffed by all, a right to toll on navigating 
the feas was allowed by fome, and all — tor the purpofe of revenue 
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were rejeGed by others. It is not therefore very eafy to declare, in the 
name of ali the Americans, in what inflance they will all allow the jue 
rifdiétion of parliament, It 1, eaty to fee how every thing is loft, but it 
1s not ealy to fee how every thing may be recovered.—I am not fuch a 
qoack in politicss as to promile an imitant cure for an inverate evil.— 
To repeal every act of taxation, muf certainly be the fiift article of our 
reunion; but to fay that they thall be immediately forgotten, does not 
Jie within the power of parliament.— The effects of a pernicious admi- 
niiration wall jill be fe't, like ciat infirmity which hangs upon us after 
a diftempet is removed,—Tne mott healing conceflions of parliament 
mutt be followed by an attention in the miniiler, and by a dexterity of 
management heretofore unneccilary.—To point out a remedy, by which 
oar civifions may be healed perfectly and fuddenly, may not be pof- 
fible; but to adopt meafures by which our trade may be in a good 
mieature reftored, and the refentment of an injured people may be gra- 
dually abated, is (till within our power.’ 

With regard to the Pennfylvania charter he obferves.—* It muft be 
confefled, that in the charter of Pennfylvania, there is a power implied 
in the Brith parliament to tax th t colony; and the freedom of that 
people is as much deflroyed as the fieedom of a people can be deftroyed 
by implication: but however this circumftance may affet Pennfy!vania, 
it does not in the leait affect the reil of the colonies.—eBut without con- 
fidering how far parliament may with prudence take hold of this un- 
happy circumflance, let us confider how far the may do fo with juffice.— 
In the fame charter where this power of parliament is implhted, Britifh 
privileges are granted exprefsly. Here there is a contradiction 5 which 
then fhall we give up, the poftive grant, or the implicattos ? Certainly 
the implication. —Befides, there is in favour of their liberty another ars 
gument, continual practice ever fince their ettablifhment. And as the 
Jaw prefumes in favour of every mn’s innocence, where his guilt is in 
any degree doubtful; fo where the liberty of a people is difputable, 
jultice will decide that they fhall be free.’ 

Unlefs an appeal had been made to REASON, there can be no ufe ia 
any pleas to ju/tify che claim of tsxation over America; and unlefs the 
cecifion of tiat divine arbitrefs is fubfcribed to by both parties, to 
argue is a cruel meckery. 

The importance of the fabje&t will, it is hoped, juflify the peculiar 
notice we take of thofe pubiucations which relate to the colonies; and 
which, in the prefeut ita’e of our diipute with them, cannot be thought 
voworthy the frieus atieution of all who with well to the intevells of 
the Britih empiie *. 


J 
* Since the foregoing articles relating to the affairs of Ameréta were 
drawn vp. a change of Jentiment is f.id to have taken place bere— 
May the Great Ditpoter of all events dire& us to purive the wile and 
mol falutaiy mcafuies ! 5 


Art. 27. The Prefent State of Liberty in Great Britain and her Co- 
Colonies. By an Englifhman. &vo. 6d. Johnfon and 
Payne. , 
AL political catechifm adapted to the prefent feafon, being the cur- 

rent Cetai of grievaces anc apprebenfions, hathed into a — / 
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Art. 28. 4 Letter frou Epbraimt- Folio. 6d. Evans. 


Ephraim, one of the people called Quakers, writeth to Friend 
George, exhorting him, in the fpirit of meeknefs and torgivenets, ta 
look down, with pity and compaflion, upon his offendi: g fubjedt, John 
Wilkes, now fuffering in the priion-houie, for his offence azainit the 
king. ‘ If,’ quoth Ephraim, ‘he had not greatly cffenced, there 
would be no reed of thy clemency ;—and the greater his crime, the 
greater will be thy merit in pardoning him’—Ephraim alio toucheth on 
jome other points, particularly on the abomination of political oaths, 
and on the fhameful cuflom of taking money frog, thofe of the 
king’s loving fubjects, who refort on the Sabbath-day to behold the face 
of their fovereign in the houfe of prayer. He, moreover, humbly re- 
rehendeth his royal friend, for that he hath noc yet built a temple 
more befitting the Deity, than that which he ufually frequenteth, 
‘Thy people,’ faith he, ‘ build them magnificent dancing-rooms, 
oaming-roolns, and ipacious amphitheatres; to thee they feem di!pofed 
to relinguifh the more pious work of erecting an houfe to the honour of 
God:—I pray thee difappoint them not.’ This latt counfel, however, 
may feem a ttle extraordinary, from one of the friends; a people as 
remarkable for their difregard of gilécd pelaces, and magnificent 
temples, as fo ther contempt of gorgecus robes and Babylonifh gar- 
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Art.29. Pettiforging Difplayed; with a Remedy againft it. Where- 
by “Fuftice may be difiributed in a more equitable, impartial, fpeedy, 
and les expenfive Manner than at prefint, and above Twenty Mil- 
lions yearly faved to the Public. Ina Letter from an Englifh 
Gentleman at Pioffie to his Correfpondent in England. 8vo, 
1s. Bladon. 

It fearce ever happens but that a wordy title-tage is the prelade toa 
frothy and frivolous performance. Such is this now under confideration. 
The abuies the Writer enumerates are many of them real, but not well 
expofed ; fome are imaginary only, And the remedies propofed to re- 
diefs thofe which are real, are ridiculous and Utopian to the bigheft de- 
gee. Perhaps the beit way to prevent the grievances of pettutogging, 
which are not only injurious to the fubjeét, but difgraceful to the na- 
tion, ts for thofe whofe cuty it is, to enforce the law refpecting the qua- 
lifications of thofe perfons who are admitted to practice, with greater 
RriGnefs and caution. R, 

DRAMATIC. -a 


Art. 30. The Farmer’s Jourucy to London: a Farce, in Three Ags, 
| §vo. as. Baldwin. 

Vanbrugh’s admirable ‘Journey to London*, wretchedly imitated : 
Sir Francis Wronvhead reduced to Farmer Witwoud, Squire Richard to 
Hodge the Ploughman, Mifs Jenny to Kate, &c, &c. And, from the 
oe of the language and fentiment, John Moody himfelf may be the 
author, 
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* As interwoven by Cibber into that excelleat comedy, Te Provoked 
: Hufhaud : See Companion te the Playhoufe. 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 31. The Lamentable State of Phyfic in England. 8vo. 64 
Fell. ° 

A fatyrical attack upon the faculty ; in which the Reader will meet 
with more wit than areumenr, D 
Art. 32. 4 New Compendicus Difpenfatery: or, a Selef Body of 

the nioft ufefil, accurate, end elecant Adedicines, both o inal 

and extemporancous, for the feverai Difcrders incident to the Hu- 
man body. Wherein is contained, in @ fummary Way, ail that is 
effentially neceffery, either with re[ped? to Phy fic or Surgery, to an- 
fwer every mecicinal Intention of Cure. To which are fubjoined, 

Lhe Ujey Virtues, and Dofe of each particular For er Prefcrip- 

tion. And to render this Compendium /lill more ufeful, ts added, 

befides an Index of the Medicines, a copious Table of Dijeafes, 
with Remedtes for thetr refpeciive Cures. A Work of general 

Utility, defigned and properly calculated as well for the Benefit of 

private Famtlies, as of young Phyficiars, Surgeons, and Apothee 

caries. By John Ball, M.D. Author of the Modern Prac- 

tice of Phyfic. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cadell. 1769. 

The beit work of this kind which has yet appeared, is the New Di/- 
penfatory by Dr. Lewis :—a fecond edition of which was printed in the 
year 1765.—The prefent compilation, though in many refpeéts well 
executed, is certainly much inferior to the above-mentioned difpen- 
fatory. , 
Art. 33. 4 Compendium of Pihyfe and Surgery. For the Ufe of 

young Practitioners. Sv0O. %s. Ed. tewed. Nourfe. 1769. 

What a number of Compendiums, Synoptes, Complete Pracuces of 
Phyfic, &c. &c. Ac. is tne world already ttocked with !—When will 
there be an end of thus collecting, compiling, and repeating over and 
over again the fame things ?—The general apology is, that the work is 
intended to affift the young pradlitioner. 

The prefenat Compescium has this to recommend it, that it contains 
many of the later improvements in the practice of medicine. —Our Com- 
piler however appears to be but an indifferent chemift. He thus directs 
Dr. Chittick’s folvent tor the tlone to be prepared : 

The fluent, or Chittick’s drops. 

‘ Take eight ounces of pottafh, and jour ounces of falt of tartar freh 
calcined ; mix, and put them into a giazed earthen veffel ; then pour 
upon them, a quart of boiling, fof, {pring water ; let the infufion re- 
main twenty-four hours, ftirring it now and then, and afterwards filter 
it for ufe; the dofe from thirty to fixty d:ops, taken in half a pint of 
veal broth, milk and water, or linfeed tea, twice a day fating, and ab- 
{taining from ail acids; in ftone, gravel, or bilious obftructions.” 

The above is nothing more than a {olution of the vegetable alkali in 
water: whereas Dr. Chittick’s medicine, from the beft accounts which 
have been publithed, appears to be a cau/fic alkali, prepared from the 
vegetable alkali and quick-lime. D ‘ 


‘Art. 34- 
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Art. 34 The Nature of Inoculation explained, and its Merit: fated; 
in an Effay, intended to fuppiy what appeared f21il wayting to ahs 
up that Subj é. And wherein the Nature of i the Diffrrence, between 
Jncculation and the Natura! Siall-pex, 1s fully frewn; all ex- 
fremes in Opinion or Praétice are avsided ; and the true Ufe and 
bet Manner of Preparatisn, from a aang and Experience 
therein, of an earlier Date than what any, who have written on 
the Subjec?, pre lé na te 9 aré dec: larca ; Wi ith a Ti vw to th 4 gener ‘al 

ge ro. To which is add. FP Gn Appendis 3 contaii: ng fome Thoughts 


60 
on the firf? Appearance of the Snia'l-pox in the World, and an Ad 
drefs to Incculators and others. Svo. as. Law. 

An "honed and well-mcant remonftrance, not cnly againg the new 
method of inoculation, but againit inoculation in general, 

Our Author fupp oles, that che variolous infection, when reccived 
isto the blood, unites itfelf with the putrid, vitcid, and fcorbutic parts 
of our fluids ;—that inthe natural {mail-pox, thefe noxious particles are 
efectually expelled, and the body thus even purified and rendered more 
healthy :—-but that in the artifical, the ex pulfion is only partia ils that 
the hereditary and acquired {curvy is thus encreaf d; and that hence a 
foundation is laid for a number of obftinate complaintss—Our Author’ 
fears with refpeét to this faid feurvy are very alarming indeed !— pe t 
it be remembered, fays he, that tr anfmitted and acquired i fcurvy, when 
joined to hereditary and acquired weaknefs, ts to the b: dy, what ori- 
ginal fin is to the foul, and will not fail fooner or later to defiroy it,’ 

In oppofition co thele apprehent ons and theoretic reafonings concern. 
ing the bad effedts of ino culatien and the fubfeguent difeafe- ; hear the 
hort but powerful eulogium of a celebrated jee B34 | ee “ye that 
d——d praétice of inoculation was essary ’ exclaims the enraged 
Chevalier, ‘I had ten patients with dileafed eyc ae the {niull- -POXy 


4 S 
tor one that 1 have now 
. - vacnasies D. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 35. Family Prayers, and Réoral Lijavs, 12 Profe and Verfe. 
bya Merchant. 8vo. 4s. echiad. &c. 1769. 

We cannot, perhaps, give a beter account of this perform ance than 
bath been done in the advertifement prefixed to it, by the Editor. 

‘ The prayers and eflay:, fays he, here prefented to the public, are, 
indeed, what they are faid to be in ‘the title page, the production of a 
merchant, Being written, therefore, by a gentieman who has been en- 
gaged in active life, and who cannot have had much Ieifure for enquiries 
and purfuits of a learned nature, he doth n ot aim at literary repatation. 
His only defizn is to put into the hands of his friends and ochens, fome 
things which he hopes may be ferviccable t) the caufe of re inion and 
virtue. That the fo! lowing colleétion is calculated to be ufeful in this 
view, is the fincere opinion of the Editor. ‘The p: pyre se plain, ra- 
tional, and devout; and are, atthe fame ume, of fo moderate a length, 
that they may be adcpted by families without any inconverffence. ‘the 
fentiments of the effays ini profe will be found, mM genera', judicious, 
blid, and fuch as are likely " mak e ferious impreflions on well- -difpoted 
minds. As (o the Effays in Verie, as the A her hath mod leftly and 
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properly fiyled them; it will eafily be feen, that he is not ambitious 
of obtaining the character of a poet. They were to him the 
pleafing exercifes and expreflions of the pious feelings of his own heart 
and may not be unacceptable to perfons of the fame turn of temper with 
himfelf, ‘The language of them is eafy, and the verfification not wh 
defective in point of harmony. In fhort, neither honour nor profit are 
here aimed at, but the ed:fication of humble and devout. Chriftians . 
and it is the earneft prayer both of the Author and the Editor, that this 
valuable end may, in fome meafure, be an{wered, by the prefent publi. 
cation.” 

If it be neceffary to add any thing to this account, itis, that we re. 
gard it 2s being fomewhat too modeft. A careful pernfal of the work 
hath convinced us that it rather exceeds, than falls fhort of, the cha. 
rater given of it by the Editor ; and we doubt not but that both the 
Family-prayers and the Effays will be acceptable and afeful to perfons 
of ferious and rational picty. 


olly 


K..s, 





S ERM O N. 


Man a condemned Prifoner, and Chrif? the Strong-held ts 
SAVE* bim:—at the Affizes at Kingiton in Surry, March 16, 
1769. By H. Venn, Vicar of Haddersfield. Dilly. 


* Mr. V. here feems to have made ufe of a very incongruous figure! 
Prifoners are kcft,—confinsd, in {trong holds, both before and after con. 
demnation ; bat we never before heard of their being /aved by the 
ftrong hold. 





RRA T A. 


In the Review for AZarch, p. 211, 1. antepenult, for lefs m- 
judicious, read lefs judicious. In exr daft, in the account of Dr. 
R’s Hittory of Ch. Vth, p. 327, 1. 9, from the bottom, the 
fens is dcftroyed by a cafual tranfpofition of the words. The 
lines sre fo mif-printed in the book from whencerthe extract is 
taxcui, and the error inadvertently copied: but the paflage, 
when corrected, will read thus: 


© The forms of fuch a furrender, or obnoxtatio, as it was then 
called, are p:cferved by Marculfus, lib. ii, c. 28; and by the 
2nonymous collector of formule publifhed by Bignon, together 
with Marculfus, c. i6. In both, the reafon for the obmoxtattt, 
is the wretched, &c. 
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